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“¢ 'Talma and the Dramatic Art.” 


R. IRVING has earned once more the gratitude of the 

theatrical world and of the stage-loving people by 

publishing, for the second time, the translation of Talma’s 
“L’Art théatral.” 

Whether it is repugnant to unveil to profane eyes the hidden 
recesses of their heart wherefrom tragic inspiration springs forth, 
great actors have but rarely given us the benefit of their laborious 
scrutinies into the working of our moral mechanism. They who 
not only portray passions but create them within themselves 
have not yet told us how those tempests arise that stir the soul 
so deeply, nor whence come the tears and thrills which a great 
thought, a beautiful sound alone, will evoke within us. As a 
result, while the action of the brain seems to have unfolded to 
physiologists all its mysteries, the anatomy of the heart is still 
shrouded in darkness. 

It is a matter of regret that Talma should not have placed his 
great sagacity and keen observation to the service of such a 
study, and should have confined his task to the elaboration of a 
code of tragic acting. As such, however, Talma’s pamphlet— 
though, it must be owned, the present translation does it but scant 
justice—will fill a broad gap in the literature of the stage. Other 
arts have their methods, their principles, their code of beauty. 
The dramatic art alone remains without any defined laws. Hence 
the unconscious despotism which traditions and great actors have 
always wielded over the less gifted ones, who, in the absence of 
all ruling spirit, resign themselves servilely to copy their masters 
in their every attitude, intonation, and defect. 
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To these Talma should specially commend himself, for he is 
the very impersonation of revolt against tyrannical traditions 
and imitation. With him, they will learn to repudiate masters, 
and accept but one model—Nature ; Nature in her simplicity ; 
to reject the charlatanisms and claptraps of the art; in fine, 
whatever their effort be, to produce a true effect. They will 
disdain vile plaudits, obtained by unnatural and intemperate 
contrasts of sounds, or by forced attitudes, “caviare to the 
general,” to use Shakespeare’s words ; and they will endeavour to 
beget that temperance in the very whirlwind of passion which is 
nectar to the refined whose verdict alone confers greatness. 

He will remind them also, that fame is only the reward of the 
most painstaking labour, and though the born-genius of a Garrick 
may conquer her, she keeps her smiles for those who unsparingly 
put an earnest intelligence and true feeling to the service of their art. 
Le Kain was a striking illustration of fond devotion to his art, and - 
though refused by Nature most of the gifts required to form a 
great actor, he has left a name which will ever shine in the annals 
of French tragic art. It is said with truth that faith can remove 
mountains ; it is no less true that she, and she alone, can arm the 
young against the bitter struggles, the rancours, and the cruel 
jealousies of stage-life. Talma will inspire them with that con- 
quering faith, by showing her triumphs and her rewards. Take away 
that faith, acting offers but a discoloured image of Nature; but 
with her the horizons of the art are widened, it ascends to the 
same lofty level as other arts ; for they have all but one common 
end, to “hold the mirror up to Nature” with her whole array of 
passions, fierce, tender and low, from Macbeth to Ariel, down to 
Falstaff, the demon, the angel, the buffoon. In that region all 
arts are equal, but if one is truer, more closely reflecting Nature’s 
own features, more universal than the others, it is the dramatic 
art. 

Yet what cruel and unreasonable prejudices still oppress the 
theatric profession! Is it not at once puzzling and monstrous 
that, in this classic land of fairness and justice which more than 
a century ago buried Garrick in Westminster Abbey, close to the 
greatest of her poets, the mere fact of interpreting the grandest 
monuments of man’s genius should class an actor in a kind of 
social Bohemia? Why is it that he who cultivates an art which 
is so intimately connected with all that is noble and beautiful, he 
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who procures to us our loftiest enjoyments, should be deprived 
of the consideration which the intelligent or simply successful 
merchant, the Government clerk, any man in any walk of life, can 
attain ; let him play his part as an honest man on and off the 
stage, that consideration will always be grudged to the actor. 

Builders of theatres, painters of theatres, managers of theatres, 
those who write good pieces, those who write bad ones, carry with 
them their brevet of respectability, but not he who plays those 
same pieces. Royal dukes consent readily enough to play the 
violin on the stage in public; but to play of that other, not 
less beautiful, instrument, the human heart, would be derogatory 
indeed ! 

Young men: be clerks, be tutors, be penny-a-liners, be second 
or third fiddle in the orchestra even, but go. no farther—go not 
beyond that curtain, on which an unseen hand has engraved 
Dante’s damning lines :-— 


Through me you go to the city of tears, 
Through me you go toeternal pain, 

Through me you go to the land of the damned ; 
Abandon all hope, ye who enter. 


Napoleon the Great, bold as he was, had but one fit of timidity 
in his life, and that with regard to the great Talma, whom he 
affectioned deeply: “I would knight him,” did he once say, “if I 
dared ;” while, at the same time, he was knighting manufac- 
turers, architects, painters, soldiers, and doctors. Napoleon would 
repeat himself even now, for our prejudices have remained un- 
shaken, and public gratitude is as slow as ever in acknowledging 
the great services rendered to art by great actors. 

Well, we protest against this iniquity, and say that it has had, 
and will have as long as it lasts, the most fatally lowering effects 
on that noble art, by excluding from it much of the dite lettrée, 
who, were it not for that fear of losing caste, would give the stage 
the benefit of rich intellects and elevated feelings. 

As things are, how many really lettered gentlemen can the 
present stage boast of ? The question is best left unanswered. 

Is it then to be wondered at that, while we can count painters, 
sculptors, composers by the score, who have illustrated mankind 
and their art, we find comparatively so few actors whose names 
have passed to posterity ? 

It is no answer to say that the actor’s work dies with him, for 
the best part of man’s glory is built on the verdict of that generation 
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who has seen his work; and when Dr. Johnson, re-echoing the 
universal testimony of his time, writes : “ Garrick has never found, 
and never will find, his equal,” posterity recognizes, to a great 
extent, the truth of the judgment. Tragedy in France will ever 
be associated with Talma. Malibran, Rubini, Lablache will ever 
shine in the golden book of lyric art; and so long as there are 
violins the name of Paganini will endure. Of these great inspired 
ones none has left any work behind, but like certain meteors, 
who after wandering through our skies with a blinding brilliancy, 
suddenly disappear into other firmaments, there to find their 
resting-place among hidden stars, they keep shedding on the earth 
their soft and warm glow. The names just mentioned, and a few 
others, would complete the list of the great actors whose names will 
be handed down through ages. 

We know well that Nature is no more prodigal of great actors 
than she is of great poets; we know the multiplicity of gifts, 
physical and moral, inborn and acquired, which art demands of a 
great actor ; yet we cannot but think that through the self-imposed 
abstention of a host of polished and well-read men, the stage must 
have been deprived of many talented men who would most 
probably have added much to its greatness. 

Athens selected among her best citizens the actors who were to 
play the tragedies of her poets at the Olympic games ; would that, 
by the removing of our blind notions, the door of the playhouse 
were made wide open to our best citizens ; and we venture to 
believe that recruits would not be wanting to answer the call, for 
the stage has fascinations of its own which no other art can offer. 
There is a kind of rapturous delight for some buvyant spirits in ex- 
panding and radiating ; an ardent flame burns within them which 
tends to spread and consume all around them. ‘Nor can any other 
art better satisfy the thirst of the ideal which torments such natures ; 
but a stroke of the wings, and their spirits soar above in the skies. 

The Duc de Guines, the then French ambassador in London, 
on ‘a visit to his friend, Lord Hedgecombe, at Twickenham, 
happened once to meet Garrick, who was there as one of the 
household. Garrick was having tea, and intently occupied 
spreading some butter on a slice of bread. After being intro- 
duced, the ambassador seated himself, and gazed for some time 
with an expression of mingled surprise and disappointment at the 
appearance of the modern Roscius. 
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“Ah!” exclaimed the actor, “Garrick with his bread and 
butter is rather a disappointment for your Excellence ?” 

“No, indeed,” replied the Duke. “I was only comparing him 
in my mind to the Garrick of Hogarth as Richard IIL, dagger in 
hand.” 

“In truth,” Garrick proceeded, “ painters flatter us. They see 
us as we are on the stage ; they give us fine attitudes, and looks 
of kings. When we are ourselves again, we appear small and 
vulgar compared to our portraits.” 

Thus speaking, Garrick rose up. A sudden flash of terrible 
anger spread over his features, and transfigured him. His brow 
was knit, the eyes were in flames, the lips quivered, the hair 
bristled ; his very stature seemed to have risen to six feet. The 
image of Garrick had vanished away: it was Hogarth’s 
Richard III. that stood there. 

This faculty of abstracting oneself is essentially of the 
domain of the dramatic art. A sculptor, while modelling a 
figure, cannot divest himself altogether of his own nature; he 
pursues a fugitive image within himself, and invests it with what 
grace and beauty his mind can receive and reflect. The actor’s 
mind does not receive or reflect ; it creates; it acts, and carries 
him (unconscious, we might almost say) through the fictions of 
the poet. 

Garrick’s singular power of abstraction will be furthermore 
illustrated by the following anecdote. While in Paris he fre- 
quently rode out with Preville, an eminent French actor of the 
day, and both actors whiled away the time by mimicking various 
characters or parts. Preville had just finished a mimic of a 
drunken man on horseback. 

“Well done,” said Garrick; “but legs also should show 
drunkenness. A drunken man says, ‘I am the sun; the world 
is all turning round about me.’ He loses the stirrups; his legs 
float inert alongside of the horse ; his spurs belabour the animal ; 
his hat tumbles off; he drops his whip; his body is rocked 
to the right and the left, forward and backward. He comes 


at last to a high stone wall.” While thus discoursing, 
Garrick had been suiting word to action, and acting the 
part through, when they came to the stone wall. “He 


wonders what on earth that wall is doing there, and he is 
determined he shall pass through it.” Here Garrick made a 
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dash at the wall, when the horse reared back and threw his rider 
off on to the ground. 

Garrick was not only reflecting the image of a drunken man, 
but was to all intents and purposes as drunk as he meant to re- 
present him to be. 

Rubini affords another instance of this extraordinary faculty of 
dividing mind and soul in two, so to speak. Asked at a gather- 
ing of friends to sing, he consented on the condition that he 
could sing in an adjoining room where card-playing was going 
on, his hearers remaining outside. He then sang the cavatina of 
the third act of the “ Sonnambula’— 

‘*T1 pui tristo frai mortali.” 
And all eyes were filled with tears, so touching was the rendering. 
When at the end his friends came up to express to him their 
admiration, they were amazed to find him seated at the card- 
table, where he had been playing through. the whole of the 
cavatina. This effort of mental division was, he confessed, the 
most painful he had experienced. 

Fanny Kemble held the stage in horror ; plaudits offended her, 
her name on a bill was an insult to her; but no sooner had she 
set foot on the boards than she was seized by tragic inspiration, 
as if intoxicating vapours had sprung forth from beneath her. 

Strange indeed are such natures—puzzles to the closest 
scrutiny! They possess, as it were, two souls ; the one attached 
to this earth, the other inhabiting the azure space of fiction. By 
fiction, we do not mean fantasy more or Jess shadowy and unreal. 
To the great actor truth must be the very essence of fiction, and 
so great is his craving for it that he often submits himself to moral 
tortures to attain it. Theodorus, the great Greek actor, when 
playing in the “Electra” of Sophocles, would substitute for the 
urn supposed to contain the ashes of Orestes, the urn containing 
the remains of his own son, thus laying bare his own sore heart 
to bring forth accents of true sorrow. Talma, on learning the 
news of the death of his deeply beloved child, caught in the glass 
the image of his pain-stricken face, and, amid sobs, exclaimed— 
“Would to God this expression of sorrow would imprint itself on 
my features ;’ and he confessed that ever after, when he had to 
act intense pain and despair, he would evoke the image of his 
departed child. 

In the presence of such deeds of heroism, we think sculptors 
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and painters insult tragedy and comedy by representing her 
always masked. On these summits she has no mask—she shows 
us her plain features. 

Those who wear a mask, those who travesty themselves, are 
elsewhere than on the stage. It is comedy that exposes them, 
and, in conelusion, we hope the time is near when she will destroy 
that last of our social masks, our prejudices which have too long 
oppressed her. E. A, MATHIEU. 


CRSeey 


Little Bet. 


(A LANCASHIRE BALLAD.) 


’ IS a year just to-day, John, we lost little Bet, 
An’ aw cannot help cryin’ a bit, 

For there’s mony a time aw feel lonely an’ fret, 
When thou’rt gone to thi work at the pit ; 

An’ the snow keeps a falling on yon little grave, 
Till it does seem so selfish and hard 

For us two to be here, snug i’ comfort at home, 
An’ her laid i’ that cruel churchyard. 


Sich a bright, bonny babby as noan nivver see’d, 
Wi her nice little cuddlin’ ways, 

John, if thou’d been a drinker aw’m sure aw’d ha’ dee’d 
For mi love for that bab wur a craze ; 

Them snowflakes fall heavy an’ cold on my heart, 
When aw feel that they’re fallin’ on her, 

Tho’ aw know ’at it’s foolish to take it like that, 
Still aw fret till aw hardly con bear. 


T’other childer is good uns, but both on ’em’s lads, 
Tho’ aw love ’em for that noan the less, 

Still aw felt as if Johnny an’ Jim were their dad’s, 
An’ that this one were mine to caress ; 

*Twur a new soort 0’ care, an’ a new soort o’ pride, 
Were this bright little cuddlin’ girl, 

Different cloas to mak’, summat gentler to bide, 

An’ sich nice little ringlets to curl. 
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An’ aw reckoned hoo’d grow up a fine, stirrin’ lass, 
One as thou’d ha’ been proud on, my lad, 

An’ ha’ helped me at home, while the lads were at work 
T’ the pit, takin’ share wi’ their dad ; 

But it were not to be, an’ aw’m silly to cry, 
Though hoo were sich a sweet, pretty gem, 

For them lads is sich rosy an’ healthful young romps 
Aw must larn to be grateful for them. 


Think like that, Mary, lass, weren’t aw crazy mysel 
When yon chilt took the fever an’ died ? 

But aw see’d thou were crushed—more than ever thou’d tell, 
And it browt me still nearer thi side ; 

Aw were crazed o’er our Bet—but aw were frightened for thee, 
For aw couldn’t lose both, bonny wife, 

An’ when thou took the fever, an’ bid fair to dee, 
How aw worked aw can’t think for mi life. 


But thou pulled bravely through, an’ when th’ lads did so beg 
To come whoam from their granny’s to thee, 

An’ aw see’d thy lost look, when thou miss’d little Bet, 
When them lads cried, their mammy to see ; 

An’ aw know’d thou were cryin’, wi’ th’ lads i’ thi arms, 
For the little lass gone to her rest, 

An’ aw bent down an’ kiss’d thee, an’ begged thee be strong 
For my sake an’ the lads on my breast. 


Dunnot fret thee, my Mary, aw’m steady an’ true, 
An’ my heart beats wi’ thine i’ thy grief, 

Come sit closer by me, an’ aw’ll kiss them sweet tears, 
For they bless thy poor heart wi’ relief; 

Tho’ the snowflakes are fallin’ on yon little grave, 
Where we laid her a year since to-day, 

Little Bet does not heed them, but prays for us both, 
Where the sun shines for ever and aye. 


BRANDON THOMAS. 


Gees SJ 


as 
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The Last of ‘‘ Caste.” 


FRIDAY, APRIL 13, 1883, 


MORE “inexorable law” than that on which Captain | 
Hawtree will wax Mephistophilean no more—the law f 
which decrees all things must have an end—has decreed the end 
of “ Caste ;” and, so far as the original holders of the acting rights 
are concerned, upon the most happily conceived, the most 
brilliantly interpreted, the most perennially popular little play in 
the Robertsonian repertory, the curtain has come down for ever. 
It fell with all the honours. The changes and chances of this 
mortal life have not spared to us the little company for whom the 
piece was originally written, and some names, alas! stand to the old 
parts no longer. Yet the new Eccles provoked Homeric ; 
laughter. The new Marquise was a famous artist of the old : 
? school, which is the good school, and the new Esther was the 
best Esther seen since the first widow of the first George wore 
the weeds in Tottenham Street. And then, there was still the 
first and only Hawtree, still the alpha and omega of Pollies, and, 
once more, her own original Gasman come back loyal as ever to 
the love he vowed her sixteen years ago. 
To see the last of these old favourites in the characters which, 
in their hands, have grown to be the leading characters in the piece, 
such an audience as the new Haymarket has not yet held, packed 
the theatre from floor to ceiling. The customary atmosphere of 
the place—a serene atmosphere of polite pococuranteism—was 
surcharged for the occasion with electric sympathy of the most 


as 


explosive character. That presently found a vent in the thundrous 
welcome which taxed even the practised nerves of the coolest of 
“Cool Captains,” which turned Polly’s fine laugh to something like 
a sob, and staggered for half a minute the sturdy mental equili- 
brium of Mr. Samuel Gerridge. After that, it must suffice to 
record, amidst demonstrations, rather more subdued, of interest 
extraordinary, the play was played as, assuredly, it will never be 
again. And then came what we were all there to have a share 
in—then came the good-by. 
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It was a memorable “function.” It was to lose Hawtree; it 
was to see Sam no more ; but, above all, it was to lose Polly. I 
doubt if she will soon forget what her leave-taking was like. 

There was once a famous English actress who could say, as 
simple matter of fact: “I am a public concern.” What the 
Oldfield of that day could say of herself, the Oldfield of our day 
has had said to her by her public before now, but never with the 
emphasis of this night, when, hand in hand with her husband and 
her old comrade, she stood upon a stage piled high with flowers ; 
and when, across those flowers—the whole house rising at her— 
with abnormal gesticulation and never-ending shouts on one side, 
and with something more eloquent than words on hers, good-by 
was said between us. 

So they pass from before our eyes for ever from to-night into 
the Shadowy Land—George and Esther, Polly and Sam, magni- 
loquent Marquise, unspeakable Eccles, ineffable Hawtree—old 
acquaintances, not to be forgot. 

And brought to mind, surely, again to-night by some of us on 
both sides of the curtain were three old acquaintances, gone 
further from us still, across the “Great Divide,” into the other 
world—the first and best D’Alroy of them all, out of whom the 
death-trap, called a railway smash, was to crush the life ; and the 
first and most inimitable Eccles, struck down almost on the stage, 
and in this very part ; and “though last, not least in love,” the 
tender man with the kind eye and the humorous mouth, the 
cynical tongue and the soft heart—the man, an’ it please you, 
who wrote this same “ Caste,” and also further increased the public 
stock of harmless pleasure—he to whom the first success of this 
piece meant present ease, and fame and fortune close—the end of 
a very long climb; rest now, and, yonder, Canaan. Aye; and 
who died upon that Pisgah-top, with the promised land in 
sight, 

W. F. WALLER. 
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Half-Way ! | 


AVE you forgotten where we stood 
Between the lights, that night of spring, : 
The river rolling to the flood, 

So sad the birds, they dared not sing? 
No love was ever dream’d like this, 
Beneath the shadows of the park, | 
Between a whisper and a kiss, 
Between the daylight and the dark ! 


There had been trouble—this was rest ; 
There had been passion—this was peace : 
The sunset dying in the west 
Made Nature sigh and whispers cease. 
I only felt what I had found, 
You only knew what I would say ; 
But nothing broke the peace profound 
Between the darkness and the day ! 


How will it end? I cannot tell, 
I asked it many montiis ago, 
. Before the leaves of autumn fell, 
And chang’d to winter’s waste of snow. 
Yet we stand watching at the gate 
Of summertime for promise—hark ! 
No, love, ’tis nothing ! we must wait 
Between the daylight and the dark ! 


April, 1883. 
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Plays in Paris. 


HILST M. Perrin, of the Coméddie Frangaise, is tearing his 

hair with vexation for having allowed M. Auguste Vac- 
querie’s “Formosa” to escape him, after having had it for more 
than seventeen years neglected and dust-covered in his pigeon- 
holes, M. La Rénouat, of the Odéon, is rubbing his hands with 
glee at having scored at last a success, which, let me add at once, 
is thoroughly well-deserved, both as regards the literary value and 
the play itself, and the untiring efforts of the presiding genius of 
the second Théatre Frangais in giving every applicant, be he 
young or old, with the least pretension to talent, a chance of being 
heard. But apart from the immediate pecuniary results of M. 
La Rénouat’s own ungrudging encouragement of untried merit— 
ably and generously seconded by his partner, M. Posel, the well- 
known and favourite actor—this incident of M. Perrin abandoning 
a trump-card to his humbler but far more amiable competitor, is 
likely to have a beneficial influence upon theatrical art in general 
in France. From the time of Alexandre Dumas the elder’s débuts 
as a playwright down to our own days, it has been gradually but 
surely become patent to those interested in the matter that the 
doubtful chances of a “show” in the house at the Rue de Richelieu 
are no longer worth the period of weary waiting, the supping full 
of humble pie, the almost hopeless task of pleasing the hydra- 
headed management of the “ first theatre in Europe,” that seem to 
be the inseparable conditions of effecting an entrance there. Even 
the reason the young author gave when asked why he had taken 
his first play to the Comédie Frangaise, “ Because it was the 
handiest to his home,” will no longer hold good with any except 
the most inexperienced. The others are getting to prefer the 
tactics of the knowing pedestrian, who walks briskly to the farther 
end of his proposed journey to return by express train to his home 
and rest, if the Théatre Francais has still the right to be called a 
haven of rest, seeing that it is fast becoming a bourn to which 
no traveller-playwright willingly returns after having sojourned 
beneath its roof once; for even such men as Octave Feuillet, 
Alexandre Dumas fils, Edouard Pailleron, and Emile Augier are 
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plainly perceiving that, from a monetary point of view as well as 
from more noble motives, the game of being played at the Coméddie 
Frangaise only supplies candles, whilst at other houses it supplies 
duplex lamps, gas, and luxuries to boot. A success at the house 
of Moliére means three nights’ author’s rights per week at the 
utmost, whilst a success at the Vaudeville or Gymnase means a 
hundred nights straight off the reel. Under those conditions the 
reaching of three figures at the former becomes almost as difficult 
of accomplishment as the proposed journey of Mark Twain on the 
glacier, which moved no doubt, but only a quarter of an inch 
every four-and-twenty hours. Add to this, that should you 
happen to.be shelved, for one reason or other entirely unconnected 
with the success of your work, and most often owing to some act 
of arbitrariness, you are likely to be forgotten or neglected for a 
quarter of a century or so, as happened to M. Emile Augier with 
his “ Effrontés,” who, in order to have his masterpiece revived 
after two-and-twenty years, had to threaten to do what M. 
Auguste Vacquerie effectually did—namely, carry it to the Odéon. 
As it is, “Les Effrontés” keeps the bill two or three nights a 
week, though for how long one knows not, seeing that a revival of 
“Les Démoiselles de St. Cyr,” one of the elder Dumas’ least 
successful productions, is announced for the end of this month, 
and that “Une Matinée de Contrat,” a comedy by an almost 
unknown author, M. Desvalliéres, is in rehearsal. 

The most interesting event, however, of the season at the Rue 
de Richelieu are the farewell performances of M. Delaunay previous 
to his retirement from the stage. They began on the 5th of April, 
and will end in May, during which period M. Delaunay will appear 
in every véle he played at the Comédie Frangaise. M. Delaunay 
is fifty-eight years old. Having passed thirty-five years on the 
boards he now leaves for good, in the portrayal of jeunes premiers, 
his finish of which, from a French histrionic point of view, must 
be pronounced as unsurpassed and unsurpassable, perhaps matchless. 
Whether his love-making was always done to Nature is a question 
open to grave discussion, especially with those who do zo¢ hold 
with Lessing’s theory, “that Art should not step beyond certain 
bounds in her too servile reproduction of Nature.” He would 
have never dared, in order to be natural, to throw or knock down 
a woman in the representation of jealousy bred from unrequited or 
ill-requited love, as did Fechter in the “Dame aux Camelias ;” 
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though, in justice be it said, even Fechter absolutely refused to 
comply with the young author’s injunctions, and to depart from 
the chivalric manner of wooing or vilifying woman traditional on 
the French stage, until carried away by the excitement of the 
overwhelming success of a first night. 

But it may safely be asserted that M. Delaunay would have 
never been so carried away, or that if he had been, his fear of 
innovation and the censure of the public would have got the 
better of his desire for originality. He was essentially the lover 
of the ancien régime—easy, elegant, polished—but he never forgot 
that between himself and his audience there was, not an orchestra 
(for there is none at the Frangais), but the footlights, that in- 
vested the most commonplace incidents to be represented with a 
poetical glamour which, with Frenchmen especially, told better 
than the closest imitation of Nature—perhaps because Frenchmen 
are the least poetical of all human beings, I would not say so 
much for Frenchwomen ; for more than one, the best and highest 
bred, saw through his art—proof whereof a story, related to me 
some eight years ago by one of M. Delaunay’s friends, for the 
truth of which I vouch. 

One evening, after a brilliant performance of De Musset’s 
“On ne badine pas avec l’Amour,” a card bearing a noble name 
was brought to M. Delaunay’s dressing-room, the owner request- 
ing a moment’s conversation, which was granted. The visitor 
entered at once upon his business. “I have just seen you play 
Perdican, M. Delaunay, and if you can teach me how to enact a 
similar love scene I am willing to pay your own terms.” The 
young noble was about to ask the hand of an orphan girl of 
equally high birth, and, as the lady was of age, the matter could 
not be arranged, as these matters generally are, by a formal de- 
mand of the parents or guardians, In addition to this, the girl 
had pretensions of being loved for herself, and of being told so 
vivd voce. M. Delaunay consented to give the lessons, and in a 
few days the pupil, who was naturally bright and clever, per- 
formed very creditably. Too creditably, in fact, for when the 
crucial test came, the lady simply answered, “I would fain 
believe in your protestations, but they smack of the footlights ; 
they remind me of nothing so much as of M. Delaunay’s charm- 
ing acting. The woman who could be beguiled into giving 
herself to a man by such perfectly uttered sentiments must be 
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either a fool or a poetess—I am neither.” It is needless to say 
that there was no marriage. between the couple. 


Some people are born old; others would continue to be 
and look young if they lived as long as Dr. Parr. To this latter 
category belongs M. Léo Délibes, the composer of “ Lakmé” 
(produced at the Opera Comique on the 14th of April). As I 
sat watching him two nights previously at one of the general 
rehearsals—different from the dress rehearsal—conducting his 
work without the aid of a baton, my mind travelled back some 
four-and-twenty years, when I used to meet him at déjeuner at a 
little crémerie in the Faubourg Ponsonniére, near the Conserva- 
toire. Of all the noisy, rollicking youngsters, playing practical 
jokes upon the dear, kind, old Norman hostess (who, in spite of 
her thirty years’ residence in Paris, was still as much a peasant as 
when she arrived at the darriére for the first time), young Délibes 
was one. There were mornings when he was comparatively 
quiet, when the stock of practical mischief had been temporarily 
exhausted outside upon others than upon the “abitucs of the 
crémeriz, when he related his exploits, shaking his mane like a 
playful young lion, to his familiars, Even then he was no longer 
unknown, for at eighteen he had written a lyrical nightmare, 
entitled “Two Sons of Charcoal,” and, what is more, it had been 
played with a certain amount of success. Philippe Gille—one of 
the joint authors of the libretto of “Lakmé’—and he, were 
already fast friends. They met one morning at Victor Massé’s, 
whilst the latter was composing “La Reine Topaze,” and since 
then they had become inseparable. Délibes himself was 
accompagnateur at the Théatre Lyrique, where Gille had succeeded 
Jules Verne as secretary. Gille always swore that it was Délibes 
who had made him lose his place at the Hdétel de Ville, by 
coming into the office at all times to sing to him the motifs 
@’operette he had found during the night or the morning, to the 
great annoyance of the sober-minded and steady-going employés. 

Then the young men went out arm-in-arm discussing their 
plans, often remaining for hours standing still in the streets to 
sing to each other, or else catching sight of Meyerbeer on the 
boulevards and following him—-petrified with respect, to use an 
expression of Délibes—as Flaubert, the author of “ Madame 
Bovary,” and Louis Bouelhet followed a live-long day Honoré de 
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Balzac in the streets of Rouen—until Meyerbeer, polite to every 
one, turned round now and then to bow to them, under the im- 
pression that they were two young journalists, who were watching 
his movements to make copy out of. 

Délibes, as I have told you, was at that time accompagnateur— 
read chorus master—at the Théatre Lyrique, and a curious 
accompagnateur he must have been, always rushing in at the last 
moment. It was he who had to play the organ in the cathedral 
scene of Gounod’s “Faust,” but M. Hector Salomon, being ina 
constant agony lest Délibes should be too late, had to instal him- 
self every night before the organ in order—to get up again, 
for, out of breath, with dishevelled hair, there was young Délibes, 
not a moment too soon, but not a moment too late. 

Léo Deélibes is still what he was then, the real gamin de Paris, 
plus the accident of genius, notwithstanding his forty-seven years. 
His score of “Lakmé” brings you back to the palmiest days of 
French Opéra Comique, to the days of Auber and Herold and 
Boieldieu, the music of which the owvrier still sings over his 
work. If I were to begin picking out the charming numbers, I 
should find myself in the dilemma of Madame de Sevigné when 
she began selecting the best of J-afontaine’s fables. She found 
there were none left to pass a qualified judgment upon. Re- 
member, I am_ speaking from the amateur’s, not from the 
musician’s, point of view. That more difficult task must be left 
to other hands, but I doubt if even the learned will find much to 
condemn. 


I know a dramatic critic and chroniqgueur—the functions are 
generally distinct, but he discharges them both——-on one of the 
leading Paris journals, who, at the time of Sarah Bernhardt’s 
return from her American journey, made a bet that he would keep 
her name out of his copy for the period of one month. Mme. 
Bernhardt got wind of the wager, and swore that she would make 
him lose it. She kept her word. Mme. Bernhardt is to the 
theatrical journalist in Paris what the head of Charles the First 
was to Mr. Dick. He cannot keep her out of his writings. Most 
of us have left off struggling against the inevitable. What, 
after all, can one do with a woman who, not content with her 
world-wide reputation as a tragedienne, aspires to be a painter, a 
sculptor, an aéronaut, an authoress—her Memoirs will appear at 
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‘Every man is odd,’ 
—TROILUS AND CRESSIDA, 
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the end of the year—a pzerrot—she is to play, in a pantomime 
expressly written for her, at a special benefit—and a manageress 
of as many theatres as she can possibly obtain the lease of. She 
is ubiquitous and all-pervading. Though at the moment of. my 
writing she is prevented by a sudden loss of voice from playing 
“Fédora” at the Vaudeville—which, ex passant, was taken off 
on the 20th of April to make room for a revival of “ Téte de 
Linotte”—I saw her the other night in her new theatre, the Porte 
St. Martin, the management of which she inaugurated by the 
production of Adolphe Beldt’s “ Pavé de Paris” (14th of April), 
a sensation play in twelve tableaux. 

M. Belét’s piece is a very good one of its kind, and has, 
besides, the merit of original execution of a hackneyed plot. The 
triumph of virtue is accomplished by the recommendable device 
of appealing to that better part of human nature which meta- 
physicians tell us is not entirely absent even in the most wicked. 
The situation in which the final conversion of an honest man 
about to become a villain is brought about is, as far as I know, 
thoroughly novel, and shows the tendency of even melodramatists 
to profit, though in their own way, by the naturalism which M. 
Zola has been preaching for years. The scenery is altogether 
very capital, and a long run seems to be in store for “ Le Pavé de 
Paris.” 


But, however good, melodrama is not Madame Bernhardt’s aim 
at a theatre where she has promised to act herself for at least two 
hundred nights of the year. “ Frou-Frou” is already announced, 
then will follow a drama by Victorien Sardou in the style of “Patrie,” 
after which, from among the four or five manuscripts read and 
accepted, a drama in verse by M. Jean Richepin, the famous 
author of “La Chanson des Gueux.” 

Poor, or rather happy, M. Richepin, who seems to be the latest 
victim of Sarah Bernhardt’s peculiar propensities. I should be 
sorry to make these pages a vehicle of chronicling scandal, but 
it is by this time an open secret that the enchantress has be- 
witched him, that he will play the title ré/e in his “ Nana Sahib,” 
that he will be seen lying at Sarah’s feet in a floating tunic, with 
bare arms and legs, juggling with golden balls. 

That good old Count de St. Simon—not to be confounded with 
the writer of the Memoirs—who dreamt of the regeneration of the 
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nineteenth century by means of.an- economic revolution, came one 
day to Madame de Staél. “ Madame,” said he, you are the most 
wonderful woman in the world, as I am its most original man. 
We'll live together, for we cannot fail to procreate a phenomenal 
being.” “Though perfectly accustomed to the most outrageous 
proposals,” says Louis Veuillot, who is just dead, “though she had 
as: many lovers as the Grand Turk had mistresses, Madame de 
Staél showed this cynical philosopher the door.” 


Tempora mutantur, nos et mutamur in illis. 


The remainder of my news must be chronicled very briefly. The 
Bouffes Parisiennes has revived “ The Mascotte,” neither “ Gillette 
de Narbonne” nor “ Les Mousquetaires au Couvent” being suffi- 
ciently attractive to fill the coffers. The Palais Royal seems to 
have scored a moderate success with “ Le Fond du Sac,” akind of 
“ Goose with the Golden Eggs,” in three acts: It is by the author 
of “L’As de Tréfle,” and was studied, underlined, and produced in 
twenty-one days after the failure of “Peau Neuve.” There are 
some clever bits. At the Gaieté, “The Roi des Grecs” has made 
room for a semi-military, wholly patriotic spectacular play, “Le 
Bourgeois de Lille.”. At the Gymnase, “M. le Ministre” of M. 
Claretie was played for the last: time on Thursday, April. 19. The 
next day the premiére of “ Le Pére de Martial,” by M. Albert Delpit, 
the author of “Le Fils de Coralie.” Too late for notice. The 
Folies-Dramatiques has a ‘succéss in “ La.Priicesse des Canaries,” 
bought,I am told, by Mr. Michael Gunn, to follow “La Belle Lurette,” 
which is being revived at the Renaissance, Madame Chaumont being 
unable to appear any longer in “La Cigale,’ owing to a. diseased 
knee. The Athenée Comique, so well beloved of Parisjans, though 
too rarely frequented by Englishmen, closed its doors for good on 
the 31st of April. The building is but eight-and-twenty . years 
old, but its proprietor, M. Raphael Bischopheim, wants. it. for other 
purposes. One or two clever things at the minor ‘theatres, 
especially at the Cluny, “Les Parisiens en Province,” the plot of 
which resembles in every respect a play I saw at the Royalty under 
the management of Miss Kate Lawler. Mr. Righton enacted the 
principal part, a London tradesman, who pines for the delights of 
the country, but is heartily glad to come back to town. 


Kind and generous Mr. Gilbert, who sent back the tickets to 
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Mr. Buckstone, reminds me of an episode in the life of Alexandre 
Dumas the elder, with this difference, that the Frenchman antici-. 
pated his share for a long while by selling them before his first 
piece had been produced. It was the first money he received in 
connection with his stage work. The custom still prevails in 
Paris. M. Sardou receives something like two hundred francs’ 
worth a week. 


XSRES 


Joachim and Sarasate. 
By MARIE CORELLI. 


HERE is an old legend, graceful and poetic as all the legends 
of Greece are, which relates how two nightingales dwelling 
in the same forest once contested with each other for the supreme 
victory of song. They sang—each with a different motive. One 
sang for the love of his bonnie brown mate, whose bright eyes 
peered from a cluster of green leaves whereon the moonlight 
played with the fitful shadows: his song was of Love. Of tender- 
ness, of passion, of that mysterious and potent sympathy that 
alone can beautify and make glad the life of man, and without 
which the fairest of earth’s possessions crumbles to dust in our 
grasp—of faith, of hope, of purity and peace, the enchanting bird 
warbled “in full-throated ease,” forgetting himself and the green 
woods around him in the earnestness and fervour of his melodious 
pleading, and only remembering that love and music purified the 
air and sanctified the world. And suddenly, crossing the current 
of his delicate harmony, the other nightingale commenced his 
song, with notes that were full, round, and rich, and tones that 
pierced with ringing triumph the deep cool heart of the forest— 
nobly and sweetly he sang indeed, but not for Love—his song 
was of Glory. Stronger and fuller rang the wild far-reaching 
music of his voice till it seemed as if the gentle lover-nightingale 
must have spread his wings and fled away forlorn, baffled and 
shamed into silence. Surely no song of love could compete with 
that victorious outburst of melody that chanted the splendours of 
immortal Fame? Nay—but listen! 
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“ Oh hush, oh hush ! how wild a gush of rapture in the distance, 
A roll of rhymes, a toll of chimes, a cry for love’s assistance, 
A sound that wells from happy throats, 
A flood of song where beauty floats, 
And where our thoughts, like golden boats, do seem to cross a river.”* 

The bird of Love recommenced his tender strain, modulated to 
infinitely greater tenderness—he poured out his passion in far 
more passionate pleadings, and regardless of his rival, sang on 
and on to his bonnie brown mate till she could no longer resist 
his sweet entreaties, and fluttering to him, she nestled close to his 
downy wing, contented. And a deep stillness reigned through 
the woodland, for the bird of Fame sang no more. Some say 
he perished from disappointment and envy of his rival’s beautiful 
voice—others state that he wandered through many countries, 
singing now and then in sad broken notes of despair and 
loneliness—but all agree in asserting that he never was happy. 
For happiness only dwelis where Love is, and the artist or poet 
who works only for self-glory has lost the way to the palace of 
perfect joy. 

This old Greek legend of the nightingales came back to my 
mind the other night when Sarasate fascinated a crowded 
audience at St. James’s Hall, and excited such a clamour of 
enthusiastic applause as is seldom heard in London concert-rooms. 
This graceful Southerner, with the warm light of warmer climes 
glowing in his kindly eyes, with his small slight figure, supple 
as a wand of willow, and his mobile changing countenance full of 
intellectual force and expression—what is the moving spring of 
his marvellous genius ? Not fame-—for his enormous reputation 
is treated by him with the merriest zxsouciance. Not love of 
money, for he has private means of his own which are sufficient 
to satisfy any man of a reasonable mind. Not desire for 
honours, decorations, or courtly flatteries—he cannot boast of being 
“Dr.” Sarasate; he is Sarasate pur et simple—Sarasate e il suo 
Violino—Sarasate and his dainty companion, his obedient, docile 
friend and confidante, the little instrument so fragile in make, so 
light to carry, so apparently nothing to look at, and yet which in 
his hands becomes a pleading angel, a repentant fairy, a rapturous 
skylark, a sobbing child, a sighing wind, a storm on the ocean, a 
cry of love, akiss of parting—anything and everything in the 
whole range of human emotions that can be expressed by sound. 


* From a poem entitled ‘‘ The Waking of the Lark,’’ by G. Eric Lancaster. 
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For many years the musical world has respectfully doffed its hat 
to that other great violinist, Herr Joachim, and still must Joachim 
be acknowledged as one of the greatest artists that ever lived. The 
tone he produces is fine and full, and his execution is nearly fault- 
less, while (though unfortunately he was not always in correct tune 
the last time he played in London) he possesses a most perfect ear. 
Weare all familiar with his manner of playing—it is careful, studied, 
profound and finished. In truth, he is perhaps the most perfect 
performer on the violin we have. But mark the words performer 
on the violin, Sarasate can scarcely be called a performer on the 
instrument ; it may be said of him as it was said of Paganini, that 
he is himself a human violin. At any rate, he makes his instrument 
a part of him, and he holds his bow as if it were a slender lily he had 
gathered ex passant to play with. The action of it is very like that 
of a slight flower swaying in the wind, and yet with what concen- 
trated nervous energy and passion itis wielded! Sarasate himself 
sways to and fro with the rise and fall, the ebb and flow of the 
music he performs ; now Joachim never descends to what he would 
certainly term affectation of movement and gesture. There he 
stands, dignified and respectable, a noble study of artist and man, 
taking without any fuss the pre-arranged terms for certain seasons 
offered him by Messrs. Chappell and Co., and playing for those 
terms in a learned, scientific, and artistic manner of which too 
much cannot be said in praise. But the wilful Sarasate, what of 
him? He will not “farm himself out,” as the saying is, to any- 
body, and for no terms will he play if he does: not feel in the 
humour. He will stay indoors a whole day testing strings for his 
beloved instrument. Waste of time? Not at all. What ex- 
pectant bridegroom will not gladly pass a whole day in turning 
over the choicest gems of a jeweller’s store, in order to find the 
exactly suitable gifts wherewith to adorn his bride on her marriage 
morn ? Sarasate weds his violin each time he plays, and it behoves 
him to see that his marriage offerings are appropriate. And if 
the strings were not perfectly in unison, it would be a sheer im- 
possibility to dash off those brilliant and wonderful harmonies 
which glisten like so many points of vivid light in the 
rainbow radiance of a Beethoven Symphony or a Mendelssohn 
Concerto, harmonies so clear, bell-like, and pure, that one 
listens to them half-bewildered, thinking that there must be 
some fairy violin in the distance, echoing Sarasate’s wonderful 
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variations. Joachim, too, is a skilful master of harmonics ; but 
his harmonics do not take us by surprise—they do not leap 
living, as it were, from’ the instrument—they simply assert them- 
selves delicately, as the Satisfactory results of long and arduous 
study. Sarfasate’s harmonics live, breathe, and burn; and it 
would be difficult to surpass the power and passion of the yearn- 
ing | notés in Chopin’s “Nocturne,” as played by Sarasate on the 
fourth ° ‘string. ‘ Unconscious tears fill the eyes, and the heart 
beats quicker with pleasure akin to pain. One’is reminded of 
Tentiyson’s lovely lines : Sw ne 


‘** Music that gentlier on the spirit ties, 
Than tired eyelids upon tired eyes.’ 


The difference between‘ Joachim and Sarasate, from an artistic 
point of view, seems to’ me to ‘corisist chiefly in temperament.. 
The one is a' profound thinker and a man of culture ; the other 
is a ‘child of genius ‘and Nature. The one has studied earnestly 
and deéply, and maintains an attitude of composure and self- 
restraint, which are often the attributes of conscious power ; the 
other is glad and sensitive, and is full of the joyous abandon 
which pertains to the soul that can free itself at will from the 
trammels of the world, and float serene in a realm of its own 
imagining. Both men are great, both are deservedly honoured 
and admired, both merit the profoundest reverence of all musi- 
cians, living and to come; and the distinction between’ them 
(after the one I have mentioned of temperament) is easily to be 
observed by any thinking musician who will take the trouble to 
consider the matter impartially, It is simply this: Joachim has 
conscientiously /earned his art; Sarasate has enthusiastically 
loved ft.’- “Love, love, my child!” said the father of Aurora 
Leigh, in‘ Mrs. Browning’s beautiful poem ; and this is what Art 
says to thosé who desire to serve her best. There are some; 
like Joachim, upon whom she looks with grave contentment and 
dignified encouragement; but only for those who love ‘her 
with their inmost heart of hearts, like Sarasate, doeS the divine 
goddess consent to smile and become sweetly familiar. . At this 
epoch she holds two wreaths—oné of Iaurél, the other of miyrtle: 
And to Joachim she accords the laurels, saying, “Well done, thou 
good ‘and faithful servarit ;? but Sarasate she crowns with myrtle, 
and needs‘to say no word, for well she knows his love is greater 
than can bé her praise. Both the wreaths she gives are fair, both 
are fadeless—but myrtle leaves are more fragrant than laurels, 
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Our Musical=Bor. 





ARL ROSA is that rarest of phenomena amongst operatic 
impressarii—a man of his word. Some weeks ago, when 
he announced his “short season” at Drury Lane, he promised the 
London musical public two absolute novelties of native growth ; 
and he has fulfilled his pledge to the letter. Mr. A. G. Thomas’s 
“Esmeralda” and Mr. A. C, Mackenzie’s “ Colomba’—both full- 
sized operas in four acts—have been produced upon the boards of 
the “ National” Theatre with the splendour, taste, and complete- 
ness that generally characterize Mr. Rosa’s mises-en-scene. This 
company, although it no longer includes Miss Julia Gaylord and 
one or two other public favourites who strengthened it last year, is 
a thoroughly efficient one, enabling him to fill all the parts in the 
new opera, subordinate as well as leading, with artists of recog- 
nized merit. With respect to the excellences or defects of those 
works, views may and, as a matter of fact, do differ ; but there 
can be only one opinion as to the “cast” of executants entrusted 
with their presentment to the public ear and eye. If there be 
any flaws in the artistic cuirass of Mr. Rosa’s enterprise, they are 
so insignificant as to be scarcely worthy of special notice. Nothing 
in this world appertaining to humanity, whether by accident or 
arrangement, is perfect ; and the English Opera Company cannot 
hope to evade the common iot. But, at least, it steadfastly keeps 
the highest aims in view, and unremittingly strives to attain them, 
which is quite as much as can be reasonably expected from a 
corporate body made up of heterogeneous and, too frequently, 
conflicting elements. With the solitary exception of the Stadt- 
theater at Hamburg, there is not, to the best of my knowledge and 
belief, a Continental Opera-house at the present moment provided 
with as good an all-round company as that recently performing at 
Drury Lane, which, by the way, can give “two stone and a 
beating” to the Hamburg house in the matter of their respective 
orchestras. 


“Tesmeralda” is a musical work of considerable beauty and 
interest, sweet rather than forcible, more remarkable for cleverness 
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of construction and exquisite finish of detail than for originality, 
either in conception or treatment. Lacking vigour and entrain 
wherewith to take a critical audience by storm, it is supremely 
successful in insinuating itself into its hearers’ good graces. 
Although “Esmeralda” is not pervaded by “endless melody,” 
after the Wagnerian manner, it is continuously tuneful. Mr. 
Thomas’s songs, duets, and concerted pieces are not separated 
from one another, each in its distinct musical frame, as obviously 
as are similar numbers in the operas of Gounod and Ambroise 
Thomas, composers from whom he has derived the majority of 
his inspirations. They are, however, unquestionable songs, duets, 
&c.; every one of them is duly provided with a manifest begin- 
ning and an unmistakable end ; whilst one or two are so clearly 
and simply outlined as to be available for drawing-room use. To 
this category belong two charming airs, “O fickle, light-hearted 
swallow” (act i.), and “What would I do for my Queen ?” 
(act iv.). Every now and then, moreover, Mr. Thomas writes 
quite delightfully for the chorus, conspicuously so in the first and 
fourth acts, in which, beyond doubt, he has put forth greater 
strength and more copious invention than in the second and 
third. The ezsembles, “Hail, realm of pleasure,” “Bless you, 
bless you,” and “ Hoay, hoay” (an odd English travesty of the 
French “Ohé, ohé!”) are admirable compositions of their kind. 
A quartet in the second act, “Oh! is she not a lovely creature,” 
also deserves honourable mention as a chef d'euvre, in a small 
way, of genial and gracefui treatment applied to a melodious and 
ingeniously developed subject. The orchestration of “ Esmeralda” 
impressed me as alternating between dainty intricacy and cloying 
sensuousness. Like the majority of young composers, Mr. Thomas 
has put too many plums—not to speak of other and costlier ingre- 
dients galore—into his pudding. This pardonable extravagance 
on his part bears convincing testimony to the large calibre of his 
talent and considerable extent of his imaginative and constructive 
resources. It takes a wealthy man to be lavish of superfluities ; 
and it is a shrewd French proverb that says, “ abondance de biens 
ne nuit pas.” If the instrumentation of “ Esmeralda” is at times a 
thought too rich and gaudy to please the classic taste, it is always 
—to its minutest detail—scientifically correct, and put together 
with masterly skill. Mr. Thomas does not disdain the use of the 
Leitmotiv ; but he wields this musical “ flapper” with light-handed 
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discretion, studiously forbearing to bang it about the ears of his 
audience. In short, there is a deal of real enjoyment, subtle as 
well as solid, to be derived from attending a performance of 
“Esmeralda,” as that opera is given by Carl Rosa’s company. 


To the libretto more than one cogent objection may be raised, 
chief amongst which is the cold-blooded outrecuidance with which 
it stultifies the artistic purpose of Victor Hugo’s touching story, by 
converting its deeply tragical dénouement into the most common- 
place of conclusions. That Esmeralda and Phcebus should get 
married at the close of the fourth act, and live happily for ever 
after, is all very well from the school-girl novel-reading point of 
view ; but, as a new ending to “ Nétre Dame de Paris,” it appears 
to me no less revolting than impertinent. Mr. Marzials’ verses, 
here and there, are ungrammatical and obscured, as far as the 
reader’s ready apprehension of their meaning is concerned, by 
confusion of metaphor ; but this is a minor offence. To write a 
libretto satisfactory at once to a cultivated literary taste and to 
the trained musical ear, is an undertaking of such extraordinary 
difficulty that, to the best of my knowledge, it has never yet—in 
the English language, at least—been achieved. An ordinary 
thymester, endowed with a strong sense of rhythm, is more likely 
to turn out a libretto of decent quality than is a true poet. Such 
a libretto, on the whole, is-the “ book” of “ Esmeralda.” Not in- 
frequently (as, for instance, in the duet between Esmeralda and 
Phoebus, “If I be like a flower,” and in Quasimodo’s fine solo at 
the commencement of the fourth act), Mr. Marzials’ verses attain a 
high standard of merit, and exhibit genuine poetical feeling ; and 
his words, for the most part, fit Mr. Thomas’s music very accu- 
rately, But he might have written them down to the Bunn level 
and been held guiltless, had he forborne meddling with the fateful 
dénouement of Hugo’s master-work. Esmeralda, about to be wedded 
to her frivolous and heartless seducer, is the substitution of a 
paltry platitude for a heartrending catastrophe. For such a feat 
of legerdemain Mr. Marzials must not expect civilized mankind to 
feel grateful. 


The title ré/e of “Emeralda” is not one of Miss Burns’ 
happiest creations, probably owing to circumstances which have 
temporarily impaired this gifted artist’s efficiency, both as actress 
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and singer. Mr McGuckin’s impersonation of Phoebus oould 
scarcely be improved upon. His symmetrical figure and gallant 
bearing are well suited to the part of a dashing young soldier 
with sentimental proclivities ; and he sings the music allotted to 
him, from first to last, tunefully and expressively. The Quasi- 
modo of Mr. Crotty cannot be too warmly praised. Vocally and 
dramatically alike, it is a display of unsurpassable artistic ex- 
cellence. To hear him sing “ What would I do for my Queen ?” 
is as complete a pleasure as a music-lover can well experience. 
Mr. Ludwig is picturesque and impressive as Claude Frollo, Miss 
Perry correct and uninteresting as Fleur de Lis, Mr. Davies 
painstaking and efficient in the singularly unsympathetic part of 
Gringoire. The chorus singing may, without the least exag- 
geration, be described as irreproachable ; nor can less be said with 
justice of the orchestra's achievements under Mr. Randegger’s 
brilliant and highly intellectual leadership. Of the scenery it is 
enough to say that the first “set” in the Cour des Miracles is a 
chef d'euvre of its kind, and that the other scenes are not un- 


worthy of it. 


“Colomba,” the second novelty of Mr. Rosa’s brief season, 
is not only a very beautiful musical work, but, in some respects, 
the most important and satisfactory opera ever yet given to the 
world by an English composer. ‘The offspring of eminent 
talent and the highest sort of artistic culture, it is singularly free 
from the hackneyed methods, conventional forms and foregone 
conclusions that at once vulgarize and render tiresome those 
English operas which have hitherto achieved popularity in this 
country, and maintained their position on the repertoires of 
operatic zmpressarii for the last quarter of acentury. “ Colomba,” 
although its instrumental details are worked out with extraordinary 
minuteness and ingenuity, conveys the impression of having been 
written Zout d’un jet. It is a continuous musical ° narrative, 
broken up into four chapters, or acts, in deference to scenic 
requirements and the conveniences of performers and audience 
alike ; but it suffers no artistic solution of continuity. All its 
parts belong to one another quite naturally—they are not bound 
together by that Wagnerian contrivance, a “chain of endless 
melody,” but by congenital affinities. Mr. Mackenzie's melodies 
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are not always original ; but it is obvious to any musician that: 
all his borrowing has been done unconsciously. They are, at any 
rate, goodly tunes ; and what is not absolutely new in them he 
has for the most part beautified with subtle grace. For example, 
the opening four-bar phrase, of the vocero in the first act is a 
reminiscence of Donizetti almost amounting to a reproduction ; 
but deftly retouched by Mr. Mackenzie, the air that is essentially 
commonplace in’ “ Lucia” becomes tenderly refined in “ Colomba.” 
This annexation, as well as others less conspicuous, is manifestly 
an unwitting one—and Donizetti has certainly no reason to com- 
plain of it. The vocro is a delightful and highly characteristic 
song. That, rather than uncomely originality, is its true function, 
for the fulfilment of which by any lyric we cannot be too 
grateful. 


The space placed at my disposal this month by the Editor of 
THE THEATRE, will not admit more than a cursory and super- 
ficial notice of the leading features presented by the libretto and 
its setting. I have no room for even a skeletonian digest of 
the story.’ Mr. Hueffer’s “ book” would have done great credit to 
an able English writer of verse, and, being the work of a foreigner, 
is little short of a marvel. But for the learned author’s exag- 
gerated view of its qualities, set forth in a preface too obviously 
inspired: by excessive self-appreciation, I for one should have had no 
fault to find with this very clever and painstaking recucil of rhymes 
and blank-verses, But, like the player-queen in “ Hamlet,” Mr. 
Hueffer “doth protest too much.” In explaining the “purpose” 
of his libretto, he designates its contents as “ poetry,” and refers 
with-severe scorn to “ Della Cruscan mannerisms”—perpetrated by 
foregoing librettists—with which, however, his own text is pro- 
fusely disfigured. Only those who are indisputably guiltless of 
any particular class of offence should venture to denounce and 
reprehend that offence in others. Barbarisms and false concords 
in literary English, however excusable in an intelligent alien, are 
peculiarly objectionable in a.professed reformer of abuses, who 
loftily denies “the necessity or desirableness (!) of such 
absurdities,” and straightway proceeds to commit them with 
astonishing lavishness. With Mr. MHueffer’s remodelling of 
Merimée’s fascinating story every one capable of appreciating the 
exigencies of the operatic stage has reason to be thoroughly 
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content. And the “book” of “ Colomba” is, take it for all in all, 
an exceptionally good “book”—but no freer from certain defects 


that appear to be intrinsic to English libretti than the majority 
of its predecessors. 


Amongst the more universally attractive of Mr. Mackenzie’s 
numbers, all of which are interesting, must be reckoned the bright 
chorus that opens act i., the vocero mentioned in a previous para- 
graph, the sentimental duet with which Orso and Lydia are intro- 
duced to the audience, a ballad assigned to Chilina, “So he 
thought of his love,” which is inexpressibly touching, the 
“Corsican Love-song” (act iii.), and the duets of reproach and 
reconciliation in the fourth act. Besides these gems of the first 
water, sparkling musical trinkets in the way of characteristic 
dances, marches, and choruses, profusely embellish “ Colomba,” and 
afford delightful relief to its prevalent mournfulness of tone. It 
is only when endeavouring to impart musical significance to 
commonplace conversation that Mr. Mackenzie is in the least dis-- 
appointing ; and even then he is not offensive, as Wagner only too 
often was in similar attempts. “Colombas’” uniform cleverness 
and wealth of subtle devices in the management of orchestral parts, 
exercise a strain upon the musical listener's attention that some- 
times surpasses pleasurable limits ; but for this its superabundant 
merits, not its shortcomings, are accountable. In short, it is a 
potent work, replete with promise of noble successors, a source at 


once of legitimate pride and hopeful anticipation to Mr. Mackenzie’s 
fellow-countrymen. 


Seldom within my experience has the task of criticism been made 
so agreeable for me as by the rendering of this remarkable opera 
at Drury Lane, In the title 7é/e Madame Valleria sang to perfec- 
tion, and made a splendid display of the dramatic intelligence and 
power in which she is unsurpassed by any living prima donna. Her 
delivery of the vendetta-motiv, or vocero, was simply a chef d’auvre 
of voice-production. The part of Lydia, for which Mr. Mackenzie 
has written some arduous declamatory music, was efficiently 
sustained by Mdlle. Baldi, whose vocalization and intonation are 
alike excellent. Miss Perry, as Chilina, to whom the two lyrical 
gems of the opera are confided, earned a vehement encore by her 
unaffected singing of the sad and significant ballad, “ So he thought 
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of his love,’ and rendered good service in several concerted pieces. 
Mr. McGuckin’s impersonation of the chivalrous young chief of the 
Della Rebbia clan left absolutely nothing to be desired. This 
industrious and clever young artist makes steady and continuous 
progress in the development of his great natural gifts, and this year 
exhibits, as Captain Orso, an improvement that, to speak frankly, 
ranks him second to none amongst cotemporary operatic tenors. 
As the plausible and treacherous Barracini, Mr. Ludwig acted 
and sang admirably, It is perhaps not unnatural that a blood- 
thirsty bandit should sing out of tune ; if so, the representative of 
Savelii may be credited with having given a highly characteristic 
vocal interpretation of his part. That the Governor of Corsica, too, 
was not always in the middle of the note may be reasonably ascribed 
to the heavy responsibilities of his official position. All else was 
faultless—the chorus-singing, the orchestral accompaniments, and 
the unusually pretty dancing. In a word, the production of 
“ Colomba” has been a musical “ event” of the highest importance, 
upon the unqualified success of which everybody who has had a 
hand in it, from the composer down to the humblest “ super,” may 
be justly and cordially felicitated. 





Amongst the lyrical novelties of the past month that are 
deserving of notice are two drawing-room songs of considerable 
merit, “ Let it be soon” (Ricordi) and “ Farewell” (Novello, Ewer & 
Co.). The former is by Signor Paolo Tosti, who has set some 
passionate love-verses by Mr. Clement Scott to appropriate music 
in his own clever and eminently ad captandum manner ; the latter— 
in which Mr. Grimshaw has proved himself capable of arraying 
silly words in garments of thoughtful and significant music—is ad- 
mirably suited to the concert-room, where it ought to make a hit. 
By the way, the words in question are Lord Byron’s. It seems 
scarcely credible that one of the greatest poets of any age or 
country should have written such senseless stuff as the following : 


Oh! more than tears of blood can tell 
When wrung from guilt’s expiring eye, 
Are in that word—Farewell ! 
or, 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 
Though grief and passion these rebel. 


There is scarcely anything in the “ Bohemian Girl” libretto itself that 
can outvie these lines in lack of meaning and constructive incorrect- 
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ness. If Byron really composed them, he must have done so when 
reduced to temporary imbecility by that depressing malady—the 
result of excessive conviviality—known in Germany as “ cat-grief,” 
and in France as “a pain in the hair.” To the mezzo-soprano 
songstress of the salon I can confidently recommend “ Golden 
Rest,” a pretty and tender lullaby, the musical setting of which is 
also by Mr. Grimshaw. This soothingly crooning little Schlum- 
merlied is published by Messrs. Novello, Ewer & Co. 


A word or two of cordial praise is honestly due to the music of 
“A Private Wire,” the new lever de rideau at the Savoy. It is 
tuneful throughout, and most refreshingly unconventional, a quality 
which implies, and quite correctly so in this case, a certain degree 
of originality. I heartily congratulate Mr. Percy Reeve upon the 
production of so clever and charming a composition, instrumentated 


-with such cheerful grace and delicate contrivance. More than one 


cotemporary German writer for the lyric stage might, with 
advantage to th«: public, emulate the melodiousness of Mr. Reeve’s 
erceuse and the ripe constructive ability characterizing his delightful 
quintet in “ A Private Wire.” 

WILLIAM BEATTY-KINGSTON. 


Our Play=Bor. 


“THE RECTOR.” 


A New and Original Play in Four Acts, by A. W. Pinero. Produced at the Court Theatre, on 
Saturday, March 24, 1883. 


The Rev. Humphrey Mr. Gilks ... ...... Mr.G.Trext. 
Sharland ... ... ... Mr-Joun CLAYTON. Mr. Voss .. «. ... Mk. WILLES. 

Dr. Oliver Fulljames... Mr. H. KemBie. ee Mr. Puiir Day. 
Captain Jesmond Ryle Mr. A. ELwoop. Tong... ... ... «.. MR. MAURICE. 
Connor Hennessy ... Mr. ARTHUR CECIL- Hope Hennessy... .... Miss Marion Terry. 
Mr. Hockaday. ... .... Mr. MAckInTOosH. Sally Brotherhood ... Miss Kate Rorke. 
Octavius... ... ...  «.. MASTER PHILLIPs. 


T is of little use to waste words over a play that so signally failed 

to attract public sympathy as this.-. Not a year passes but 

at least a dozen carefully considered, well-written, conscientiously 
planned dramatic works miss their mark altogether, and are sent, 
without ceremony, into a shadow-land of theatrical ghosts. All 
that can be said is, that it is a pity, . But. for all that, it cannot 
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be helped. . Mr. Pinero must suffer as Mr. Albery, Mr. Merivale, 
Mr. Gilbert, Mr. Wills, and countless authors have suffered before 
him. When .a play, in many respects extremely clever, but as a 
whole unsympathetic to an audience, meets with an adverse fate, 
all kinds of reasons are assigned for the failure except the right 
one. The critics are prejudiced, or the public is composed of 
fools. The stage is supposed to be degraded, or it is said that 
literature is tabooed. Nothing of the kind. The play has merely 
met with one of those lamentable accidents that attend this form 
of composition. Only the ignorant and the impudent would 
consider Mr. Pinero one atom less talented because “The Rector” 
failed to please. Yet this is the way of the world. A man 
writes a trashy melodrama, as vulgar as it is tricky, and he is 
lauded to the skies as a’second Shakespeare. It has succeeded, 
and that is enough. Another writes an “Oriana,” a “ White 
Pilgrim,” a “Juana,” or a “ Vanderdecken,” and straightway he 
is kicked—but only by the asses of the fold. We have no 
audiences to-day who are willing’ to pay ten shillings for a stall in 
order to sit out that which -is generally uninteresting. for .occa- 
sional moments of cleverness. Theatres are dear, and _ practical 
folk like their money’s worth. If seats were cheaper, there would 
be’ more audiences for plays like “ The Rector.” 

In this case, no doubt, Mr. Pinero flew in the face of dramatic 
precedent, and was at infinite pains to show that it was a mistake 
to let your audience into the inner secret of -your plot. He 
determined to fog the spectator in order to obtain a momentary 
surprise. Tradition. here was proved to be right and Mr. Pinero 
wrong, and the lesson, though a disheartening .one, may not be 
avithout its value. In “The Rector,”.Mr. Pinero professed to tell 
the story of four friends ; .in reality he did nothing of the kind. 
He told the story of .an honest clergyman, who is led to cast 
suspicion on the fame of -his tender and affectionate wife, because 
he has credited a wild; story:trumped up by a friend—who turns 
out*to be a madman! +: The audience all through is vexed to 
think ‘that an obviously sweet woman is disreputable, and vents 
its‘vexation on the author when he is detected in laying a snare 
for'them:.. There was some-admirable writing in the play, and 
some éxcellent acting.. I.can recall nothing better from Mr. 
John ‘Clayton, the manly and affectionate Rector; from Miss 
Marion Terry, the gentle and sympathetic wife ; from Mr. Arthur 
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Cecil, a well-bred old Irish gentleman ; or from Mr. Philip Day 
and Miss Rorke, a delightful pair of rustic lovers. Mr. Mackintosh 
was good also, but may be recommended to “moderate the 
rancour of his tongue.” Better acting of its kind could not be 
seen, but good acting cannot give life or coherence to a play that 
has a hitch in it. This was proved at this theatre also in 
“Comrades,” as well-acted a play as was to be found at the time 
in all London. 


“LURETTE.” 


A new Comic Opera in Three Acts, adapted from the French by Frank Desprez and ALFRED MURRAY ; 
Music by JAcguEs OrFrensbecun. The Lyrics by Henry S. Leicu. 


Le Duc de Marly ... Mr. H. Bracy. Cardigan yas ... Miss Fanny Moore. 
Cornichon ie .. Mr. T. P. Haynes. De Lehoncourt .. Miss Jessie BARRING- 
Sergeant Belhomme ... Mr. ‘IT. G. WARREN. TON. 
Malicorne eee .. M. Martius Friquette ie ... Miss HuGHes. 
Lurette ... pa .. Miss FLorence St. Toinette ada ... Muss BELLINGHAM, 
Joun. Nicole ... ond ... Miss VERINI. 
Marceline ake «. Miss Lortiz VENNE. Rose __... . ... Miss SHARPE. 
La Chanoinesse ... Muss Fanny CoLemMan. Clorinde see ee» Muss Ernest VERINI. 
La Boiserie ... ..» Miss Beatrice St. 
Maur, 


IN the production of Offenbach’s “ Lurette,” at the Avenue 
Theatre by Messrs. Gunnand Hollingshead, the public have not 
been slow to recognize a laudable effort in the direction of emanci- 
pating Anglicized French Comic Opera from some of the traditional 
embarassments by which, for the most part, it has hitherto been 
beset in this country—such as feeble, clumsy, and frequently un- 
grammatical libretti, the employment of incompetent actors and 
singers for minor parts, a regrettable lack of finish in the execution 
of orchestral accompaniments, and, last but not least, a disagreeable 
flavour of vulgarity running through the whole performance. From 
all these defects and unpleasantnesses the Avenue “Lurette” is 
free. The “book” is by Mr. H. S. Leigh, the bard of Cockayne, 
who could not write bad verses if he tried, and contains several 
lyrics far above the operetta average, most dexterously fitted to the 
rhythms and accents of the music. Every part, without exception, 
is efficiently filled. The orchestra is unusually “full,” nicely 
balanced throughout, and conducted with great taste. Barring a 
little commonplace “gag,” presumably introduced into the part of 
Cornichon for the delectation of the gallery, there is nothing in 
the least vulgar throughout the piece, either in dialogue or action, 
although it never for a moment lapses into dulness. Of the 
scenery—that of the first and third acts is really lovely—chorus- 
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singing, dresses and appointments in general, it may fairly be said 
that they are as good as they can be. 

The plot of “ Lurette,” at first sight, appears simpler than it is. 
It may be told in a few words. A rackety young Duke marries 
a washerwoman of surpassing beauty, quits her—professedly for 
ever—half an hour after the wedding ceremony towards the close 
of the second act, and returns to her pour le bon motif, with the 
avowed intention of thenceforth fulfilling his marital obligations, 
shortly before the final fall of the curtain. That is the whole 
story. It is not until reflection has superseded amusement that 
one begins to wonder why the Duke marries at all, if resolved 
to abandon his wife so prematurely—why, if he must marry, he 
should espouse an “entire stranger” in the soapsud interest, and 
why, having done both these unreasonable things, he should finally 
come back to the forsaken one and passionately plead for “ restitu- 
tion of conjugal rights.” Questions of this sort ought to find their 
answers in the libretto ; but, in the case of “ Lurette,” they do not. 
Nor is the narrative, as set forth in the spoken dialogue, as trans- 
parent as it might be. It lacks limpidity. One ought not 
perhaps to be too exigeant about “motives of action” in an 
Offenbachian operetta, as long as it ends comfortably for all 
parties, and the heroine is only made just unhappy enough to give 
her opportunities for singing one or two pathetic or even senti- 
mental songs, in pleasing contrast to the otherwise rollicking 
character of her vocal utterances. 

Miss Florence St. John, the prima donna assolutissima of 
operetta on the English stage, sings and acts the title sd/e with 
all the energy, grace, and intelligence which invariably charac- 
terize that highly-gifted young lady’s impersonations. Although, 
as far as her voice is concerned, she is always at high pressure, 
making the most of her physical moyens and but rarely conde- 
scending to the relaxation of a mezsa-voce production, it is a true 
musical refreshment to listen to her singing by reason of its pure 
intonation and sound artistic method. Her proper designation in 
the piece being “La Belle Lurette,” it is needless to say that she 
thoroughly “looks the part.” As Marceline, the “boss” of the 
washing establishment to which Lurette belongs, Miss Lottie 
Venne is deliciously pert and uniformly charming. In_ her 
second dress, she presents a life-size realization of the ideal 
Dresden shepherdess, mignonne, fragile and tenderly tinted, with 
NEW SERIES.—VOL, I. x 
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a pretty little strut and fantastic way of preening herself that are 
positively irresistible. M. Marius, who has partially recovered his 
voice, plays the part of Malicorne—the Duke’s knavish confiden- 
tial valet-—with clever quaintness and laughter-moving frivolity. 
In itself the 7vé/e is not a particularly brilliant one ; but M. Marius 
contrives to make it exceedingly funny throughout. Mr. Bracy’s 
Duke deserves unqualified praise. His handsome person is shown 
off to great advantage by elegant costumes of the Louis XV. 
period, the music assigned to him suits his voice admirably, and 
he plays the debonnair, whimsical young Grand Seigneur very 
brightly and gaily. The minor parts, as has already been pointed 
out, are all satisfactorily sustained by their respective represen- 
tatives. 

From beginning to end the music of “Lurette” is pretty and 
taking, in Jacques Offenbach’s latest and best manner. Its melo- 
dies are possibly not remarkable for originality—indeed, one or 
two of them are obviously “borrowed’ from Johann Strauss 
avec intention—but they are well put together, and easy, as well 
as pleasant, to remember. If the orchestral accompaniments are 
a thought slenderly constructed, it must be at least admitted that 
their instrumentation is delightful. One of the numbers (Coup- 
lets: “In London town”), which obtains a double encore every 
evening, is simply a new version of “ Die schoene blaue Donau ;” 
and this is not the only familiar Austrian tune utilized by the 
composer, for a homely old Styrian Laendler crops up in one of 
Lurette’s subsequent so/z, The rondo and ensemble (act ii.), 
“Colette one day slipt out,” sparkles with gleefulness of a very 
contagious kind, such as is well described by the French word 
entrainant. A romance, sung by Lurette upon discovering that 
her newly wedded husband has voluntarily forsaken her, is the 
gem, musically speaking, of the whole work, and is unexcep- 
tionably rendered by Miss St. John. It is called, “ Would I could 
die,” and is well qualified to achieve social success as a drawing- 
room song. 

Leaving “ Lurette’s” intrinsic merits as a composition out of the 
question, the excellence of its “setting,” mounting, and perform- 
ance throughout should, and doubtless will, ensure it a good 
“run,” lasting at least until the end of the coming London 
season. It is essentially one of those recreative pieces, frankly 

devoid of all pretensions to importance or gravity, and blithe- 
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somely unintellectual, that everybody ought to, and, as a rule, 
does go to see. 


“CYMBIA ; OR, THE MAGIC THIMBLE.” 


An Original Comic Opera, in Three Acts, by FLor1AN Pascat and Harry PAuLTON. Produced 
at the Strand Theatre, on Monday, March 26, 1883. 


King Arthur... ... Mr. Harry Pautton. Cymbia ees vee eee MbDLLE, CAMILLE D’AR- 
Burbos woe eet eee Mr. F. GaILtarD. VILLE. 
Bleobber ... ... «+ Mr. W. G. Beprorp. | Princess Menaa ..._ Miss Louise Vesativus. 
Redaine ... ... we Mr. C. A. WHITE. Princess Rhaadar ... Miss VERE CAREW. 
Carrow sss ase eee Mr, HENRY WALSHAM. Princess Penarra ... Miss Gracez BALMAINE. 
Cadwallader-ap-Cad- Gurtha es «es « Miss AVONDALE. 
wallader ... ... ... Mr. G. WEATHERSBY, Ethel ese eee eee Mss LANCASTER. 
Grippinghame ... ... Mr. J. Francis, Beda wes vee eee Miss La Feuitcave, 
Goodyer ... .... ... Mr. A.Sims. Se = scan” won “abe Miss L’EsTRANGE. 


THE production of “Cymbia; or, the Magic Thimble,” at the 
Strand Theatre, is a legitimate subject of congratulation to 
everybody concerned in that achievement—to the management, 
for its judicious casting and splendid mounting of the piece, not 
forgetting the credit due to it for encouraging native talent ; to 
the composer, for enriching the répertoire of English comic opera 
with an item of real musical beauty and value ; to the performers 
of all classes, for their excellent renderings of the parts assigned to 
them ; and, lastly, to the music-loving public, for which this delight- 
ful entertainment cannot fail to prove a donne bouche of no ordinary 
sweetness. “Cymbia” is a charming work throughout. From 
first to last its musical interest never flags. It does not contain 
one positively ugly number, and only one or two that are 
commonplace and danales. Its melodies are pleasing, and for 
the most part novel ; brighthess of conception and intelligence in 
construction characterize the concerted pieces ; and the orches- 
tration, always workmanlike, is not infrequently masterly to boot. 
Mr. Florian Pascal—since it pleases the youthful author of 
“Cymbia” to be publicly known by that foreign-flavoured 
pseudonym, instead of by his own essentially British patronymic 
—has proved himself by this, his first composition of any magni- 
tude, a writer of no ordinary capacity for voice and orchestra 
alike. 

In the Land of Operetta and Burlesque (christened “ Little 
Britain” for the nonce by the librettist of “Cymbia”) reigns 
King Arthur, an impecunious monarch, who counts upon his sons 
to extricate him from his difficulties by contracting lucrative 
matrimonial alliances. One of the Princes, however, Carrow by 
name, is-a misogynist with a turn for the fine arts, who will not 
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hear of love, much less marriage, although there is an execu- 
tion in the Royal Castle at the time the action of the play com- 
mences, Carrow’s three brothers—respectively types of conceit, 
self-sufficiency, and ineptitude—have fallen into their father’s 
views, and are awaiting an equal number of wealthy brides in the 
banqueting hall, where harpists, obviously of the Welsh persua- 
sion, greet the rising of the curtain by part-songs, vociferated in 
the true Eisteddfodd manner. Cymbia—a shepherdess, to 
whom a defunct grandmother, formerly of high standing in the 
necromantic profession, has bequeathed a thimble, gifted with the 
power of enabling its possessor to realize his or her every wish— 
now appears on the scene, and instantaneously becomes ena- 
moured of Carrow, who rejects her frank advances, although, by 
the thimble’s magical agency, she endows him with the artistic 
talent he has hitherto lacked and vainly yearned to acquire. 
King Arthur, however, takes a fancy to her, and consults her 
with respect to the assortment of his sons and daughters-in-law, 
all of whom she contrives to offend. They insist upon her ex- 
pulsion from Court, and in the scuffle that ensues she loses her 
talisman, which passes into the custody of Carrow. The re- 
mainder of the plot—space fails us to attempt the unravelling of 
its successive intricacies—is made up of the more or less surpris- 
ing incidents brought about by the further changing of hands 
suffered by Cymbia’s thimble, utilized alternately as an instru- 
ment of revenge and beneficence, of mischief and reconciliation. 
Finally, it makes everybody happy, the undeserving as well as 
the meritorious; thus, from an Opéra Comique point of view, 
fulfilling its supernatural functions with exemplary completeness. 
In the handsome and gifted young lady who sustains the title 
vile of “ Cymbia,” we unhesitatingly recognize a star of the first 
magnitude, fully entitled to rank on equal terms with such lumi- 
naries of the operetta firmament as Miss St. John and Miss 
Cameron. Endowed by Nature with a voice of great compass and 
singularly sweet quality, Mdlle. Camille d’Arville has studied the 
art of singing to some purpose. As a matter of fact—especially 
in regard to her method of tone-production—she is an accomplished 
and delightful vocalist. Her intonation is absolutely faultless. She 
acts, too, as she sings, with excellent taste and discretion, never 
condescending to any of those ad captandum tricks by which too 
many “ leading ladies” in English comic opera distress the more 
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cultivated element of their audiences. Mdlle. d’Arville’s part is 
what is technically called a heavy one, making no inconsiderable 
call upon her physical resources, which, however, are as entirely at 
her command at the close of the piece as at its commencement. 
Her singing of a very charming ballad (“ No more, no more,” act 
ii.) would in itself suffice to signalize her as one of the most 
sympathetic songstresses of the day; but it is in no essential 
respect worthier of unqualified praise than are her renderings of 
the other numbers assigned to her. It should be mentioned that 
the song in question is fitted with an extremely clever and 
effective accompaniment of violoncello od/igato. 

Mr. Harry Paulton, as King Arthur, is an inimitable exponent 
of his own saturnine waggeries, with which his share of the dialogue 
is abundantly enlivened. He sings his songs as drily as he speaks 
his words, which is saying a good deal; and even his comic 
dancing is not without a touch of bear-like gravity. His patter- 
song “I’m music’ly mad,” although we believe it nightly earns him 
a triple recall from audiences convulsed with laughter, is the 
weakest number, with respect alike to music and text, in the 
whole work. Extravagance of diction and even confusion of ideas 
are excusable—nay desirable, as enhancing the sheer fun of the 
thing—in the lyrical utterances of a comic lunatic. But they 
should not be permitted to overstep the limits of intelligibility and 
grammar. King Arthur when, after setting forth that, to him, a 
bar is the same as a shake or a clef, he goes on to say that “all 
three might either be, though each to tother be add,” lays an 
unnecessary strain upon the divining powers of his hearers, 
who, were they  dipus to a man, could never hope to guess his 
meaning. 

The pleasant and well-delivered light tenor voice of Mr. Henry 
Walsham is heard to advantage in the lyric part of Carrow, which 
teems with pretty music, conveniently written for the singer ; and 
the subordinate ré/es of the three princely couples leave little to 
be desired. M. Gaillard, as Burbos, King Arthur’s “ eldest hope,” 
is bright, tuneful and animated, singing a martial air “ Our Native 
Hills,” with infinite spirit and verve. The other two Princes, 
Bleobber and Redaine (Messrs. Bedford and White) have not much 
to do, but contribute satisfactorily to the concerted music. Sodo 
the three Princesses, Menaa, Rhaadar, and Penarra (Misses 
Vesalius, Carew and Balmaine), the first-named of whom is en- 
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trusted with an agreeable song, “For better, for worse.” Mr, 
Francis, as Grippinghame, an Early English sheriff’s officer, 
must be mirthfully felicitated upon the quaint lugubriousness of 
his “make-up.” The chorists of both sexes sing well in time and 
tune, which is all that can be asked, and, as a rule, more than is to 
be expected of them. Scenery, dresses, appointments are all first- 
class of their kind. 


“ASCOT.” 


A New and Original Farcical Comedy, in Two Acts, by Percy FENDALL, Produced for the first time in 
London on Thursday, March 29, 1883, at the Folies-Dramatiques (Novelty) Theatre. 
Originally produced at the Theatre Royal, Oldham, on October 13, 1879. 


Geoffrey Plumme ... Mr. GiLtBertT  Far- Mrs. Plummer ... .... Miss ELLEN VICARY. 
QUHAR. Mrs. Warden... .... Miss Dor Rosins. 

Tom Warden ... .... Mr. WALTER BARTON: Miss Kate Grosvenor... Miss MAGGIE ARCHER. 

Mr. Spotter ... ... Mr. R. C. MarTIN. Mrs. Manley... ... Miss FLORENCE 

Raggles ... ... .... Mr. DESMOND. MARrRYAT. 


MERELY for the sake of reference is this play alluded to in these 
columns. It was designed for the sake of advertising the in- 
competence of some amateurs, who conceived they were doing the 
stage service by appearing upon it, and the comedy so-called was 
found to be in the worst possible taste. It is bad enough to 
test the patience of the public by the egregious vanity of people 
who have no claim to be considered sufficiently talented to appear 
in an ordinary amateur troupe, but it is worse when the play 
selected goes out of its way to cast a slur upon the social condi- 
tion of the dramatic profession at large. The motto that “it is 
an ill bird that fouls its own nest,” may be commended to those 
who patronize the stage by appearing upon it, and who go out 
of their way mischievously to destroy the fabric that has been 
built up with so much care and industry. 


“ BONDAGE.” 


A New Play in Four Acts, ‘adapted from the French of Pierre p’ALRY. Produced at the 
Opera Comique Theatre, on Saturday, March 31, 1883. 


Robert L’Estrange ... Mr. CHAR Les KELty. Servant... ... ... ... Mr. ROBERTSON. 

Sir Gilbert Vincent ... Mr GeorGE ALEXANDER, Mrs. L’Estrange ... Muss NELty BrRoMtey. 
Bernard Fitzgerald ... Mr. ng BENN. Hon. Mrs. Schneider Miss AGNes Tuomas. 
Mr. Schneider ... ... Mr. WM. FARREN, JUN. Alice ae «» Miss Maser HarpincE. 
Mirton ... ... ... o. Mr. R. STOCKTON. | Helen Maxwell... .... Miss Hitpa Hitton. 


THE rapid and complete failure of this adaptation is a faint 
indication of the fact that the public are at last beginning 
to recognize that with them lies the chief power of suppressing that 
which is unwholesome or unnecessary on the stage. When, at the 
conclusion of the first performance of “ Bondage,” a gentleman 
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stepped in front of the curtain and inquired if the play was a success, 
he was greeted with determined cries of “ No, no.” This, too, in 
a house where the frequenters of the pit—those honest and sturdy 
supporters of the drama—are relegated to the upper regions of the 
theatre, was a note of resolution and strength that has long been 
wanting on the part of the public. If playgoers were allowed the 
free exercise of their will, they would assemble on the first nights 
and soundly hiss off the stage all unworthy works and all inca- 
pable aspirants to theatrical success. In “Bondage,” an obscure 
French drama, by one Pierre d’Alry, was temporarily brought to 
light. Its story was not interesting, the play was not too skilfully 
constructed, and it was most indifferently acted. Miss Hilda 
Hilton, suffering, it was said, from an affection of the throat, failed 
to elicit the slightest sympathy for the character of the heroine, and 
her acting seemed to be composed almost entirely of mechanical 
movements, enlivened by painfully spasmodical jerks. Mr. 
Charles Kelly did not rouse himseif for a single instant from a 
lethargy which seemed to have complete possession of him. Mr. 
George Alexander exhibited some little passion, and a character 
sketch of considerable finish came from Mr. William Farren, jun. 
Miss N. Bromley struggled bravely with an unsatisfactory part, 
and Miss Agnes Thomas proved herself a very agreeable exponent 
of comedy. 


“VICE-VERSA: A LESSON TO FATHERS.” 


A Dramatic Sketch, in Three Tableaux, founded by Epwarp Rosg, on the story of the same name 
y F. Anstey. Produced at the Gaiety Theatre on Monday afternoon, April 9, 1883. 


Mr. Bultitude’s Body Mr. C. H. HawtTrey. Tipping ees eee ces ~Mr. E. HAMILTON BELL. 
Dick's Body... ... Mr. Evwarp Rose. ME, ces des! cote Mr. T. CANNAM. 

Dr. Grimstone ... ... Mr. W F. Hawrrey. Dulcie ... ... .... .... Miss LAurA LINDEN. 
Mr. Shellack .... .... Mr. Louis ARMSTRONG, Eliza... ... ... ... Muss Rose RoBerts- 
Clegg ... ... « « Mr. Frank Woop. | 


THIS adaptation of Mr. F. Anstey’s very popular story was 
cleverly done by Mr. Edward Rose, but it did not wholly 
succeed as a play. It is one thing todream away an hour orso 
over a whimsical story cleverly told, but it is quite another to 
witness an attempt to embody characters which can be better and 
more easily pictured in the imagination of every reader than 
delineated on the stage. The first portion of such a dramatic 
work as “ Vice-Vers&” is, perhaps, well enough for a good-tem- 
pered audience. But one soon wearies of such work. It amuses 
at first, but soon grows flat and dull, like a bottle of champagne 
which has remained uncorked too long. 
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“LADY CLARE,” 


A New Drama of Modern Society, in Five Acts, by RopertT BucCHANAN. Produced at the 
Globe Theatre on Wednesday, April 11, 1883. 


The Countess of Broad- Miss Cartotta Le- Melissa Smale ... ... Mrs. Dicsy Wi- 
meads Es LOUGHBY. 

Lady Clare Brookfield Miss Apa CAVENDISH. Count Legrange... ... Mr. E. HAMILTON BELL. 

Hon. Cecil Brookfield Miss Harriet Jay. Major O’Connor.., ... Mr. LAWRENCE Grey. 

Lord Ambermere... Mr, Puittp Beck. MOONEE cc ce cee Mr. L. CANNAM. 

_ Middleton... ... Mr. ALFRED BuCcKLAW. Mrs. Forster... ... Miss Currton DELMAR. 
ary Middleton .. Miss Lypta Cowkt.- Montgomery... ... Mr. Norton. 

Mr. Gould Smale... Mr. Horace W1GAn. Grimes ... .. .. ... Mr H. Jonzs. 


“LADY CLARE” contains the germs of a charming and dra- 
matic story, but Mr. Robert Buchanan has displayed very little 
constructive power in his latest work, and he has _ con- 
trived to spoil what might,’ under abler hands, have been 
made into a good drama. The play does not even possess that 
literary finish which might have been expected from its author. The 
dialogue is neither forcible nor polished. Each act recalls scenes 
from other plays, and it must be admitted that the drama is 
a crude, unsatisfactory work. The story is this: The first of the 
five acts into which the play is divided takes place at the home of 
Lady Clare Brookfield. Lady Clare is in love with Lord Amber- 
mere, and her affection is returned. She is also loved by a wealthy 
manufacturer, John Middleton, who asks her to be his wife. She 
refuses his suit, but on hearing that Lord Ambermere is ruined, and 
that, in order to retrieve his fortunes, he is about to marry a rich 
American girl, and also to recoup her own shattered estate, Lady 
Clare agrees to marry Mr. Middleton. In the second act we hear 
that the heroine is married, but still, not loving her husband, she 
resolves to fly from him. Middleton will not allow her to thus 
desert him, and he and his wife determine to live together husband 
and wifein name only. The third act takes place at Dieppe. Lord 
Ambermere has followed Lady Clare and her husband, and, through 
an opportunity provided by. his wife, who is jealous of his old love, 
he makes an avowal of his passion for his proud cousin. He is in- 
terrupted by the arrival of Middleton, and the two men quarrel, with 
the result of a duel being arranged. The fourth act shows in its 
first scene how Lady Clare discovers that her husband is going to 
fight Lord Ambermere. The second scene of this act takes place 
in a forest glade. The two men arrive to fight, and just as they 
fire—the duel being with pistols—Lady Clare rushes on and falls 
apparently lifeless. The last act depicts the recovery of Lady 
Clare, who has only been shot in the shoulder by the bullet 
intended for her husband. At last she has learnt to love her 
husband, and to recognize the value of his noble nature. She is 
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debating in her mind as to the expediency of telling him that she 
loves him, when the intrepid, shameless Lord Ambermere enters 
and again avows his passion. He is vain enough to think that in 
her endeavour to stop the duel Lady Clare had been concerned in 
his safety instead of that of her husband. But for once he is mis- 
taken, and the lady turns upon him and tells him that she loves 
her husband. Middleton has heard her repulse the scoundrel, and 
he orders Lord Ambermere off the premises, husband and wife 
being at last united. The burden of the acting falls upon Miss 
Ada Cavendish, who plays with much art and true passion, although 
the character of Lady Clare is unworthy of the actress. Mr. Alfred 
Bucklaw is too inexperienced andnot sufficiently interesting for the 
part of Middleton, and Mr. Philip Beck is somewhat stagey as Lord 
Ambermere. Miss Harriett Jay gives a fresh, bright, and unconven- 
tional rendering of a boy, and Miss Lydia Cowell is charming in a 
small vé/e. Mr. Horace Wigan appears as a wealthy American, and 
distinguishes himself by a hideous and uncharacteristic disguise. 
The entire “new drama” is an exact paraphrase of a story by 
Georges Ohnet, called “Le Maitre de Forges,” scene for scene 
and situation for situation. 

“RACHEL.” 


A New Drama ina Prologue and Three Acts, by Syoney Grunpy, Produced at the 
Olympic Theatre on Saturday, April 14, 1883. 
haracters in the Prologue— 








Sir Phillip Grant... ... Mr. W. H. Vernon, ist Policeman ... .... Mr. H. Darve tt. 

Captain Craven ... ... Mr. HERMANN VeziNn. and Policeman ... ... Mr. H. Knicur. 

Sergeant Matthews ... Mr. W. E. BLATCHLEY, Margaret Waters... Mrs. LEIGH Murray. 

Jack Adams... ... ... Mr. F, Staunton. Rachel... ... ... .... Miss GENEviEvE Warp. 
Characters in the Drama— 

Sir Philip Grant... .... Mr. W. H. Vernon. Mr. Shorrocks ... ... Mr. J. W. Piccortr. 

Captain Craven ... ... Mr. HERMANN VEZIN, Mason ... ... ... ... Mr. EDWARDS. 

Harold Lee ... ...  ... Mr. T. C. BinpLoss, GladysGrant ... ... Miss Lucy BucksTone. 

Superintendent Mat- Mrs. Athelstan ... .... Miss GENEViIzveE WaRD. 


ews... Mr. W.E. Biatcuiey. | 


THE new drama, by Mr. Sidney Grundy, entitled “ Rachel,” 
now being performed at the Olympic Theatre, is a play 
which seems to elude criticism, so vague and indistinct is the plot 
upon which the story is based. Most of the characters are drawn 
with a firm, decisive hand, but they severally fail in fulfilling the 
hopes they arouse. The prologue is neither wanting in interest 
nor dramatic power, but, while endeavouring to acquaint us with 
the facts which form the basis of the subsequent scenes, it only 
succeeds in mystifying us completely. We are plunged into a 
life of divided natures and interests, without being aware of the 
relative positions which the various characters occupy one towards 
the other, The part of Rachel affords Miss Genevi¢ve Ward 
ample scope for portraying the merciless revenge which she can 
depict with so much ability. Apart from the play, the character 
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rivets our attention by the stern reality with which it is invested. 
The determined, unflinching hatred against the man who has so 
deeply injured her is displayed with marvellous power and 
realism ; but Miss Ward fails to arrest our sympathies when the 
life of the woman changes through the great and absorbing love 
she bears for her child. The gentler emotions lose their reality; 
our interest in Rachel ceases to exist when her better and truer 
nature asserts itself, because the pathos merges into artificiality ; 
the love, however much expressed by endearing words and ges- 
tures, cannot be said to be portrayed with the same amount of 
power which influenced the woman’s nature when revenge was the 
sole object of her life. Mr. Vernon invests the character of Sir 
Philip Grant with an amount of earnestness which cannot fail to 
arouse our sympathy, in however small a degree. A man’s love 
for a woman, already past her girlhood, might be easily treated 
in a way to arouse both incredulity and indifference on the sub- 
ject: But in the present instance the love appears so real, so 
true, that the affection of the boy and girl (respectively played by 
Miss Buckstone and Mr. Bindloss) fades into comparative insig- 
nificance before the devotion of a man who has known and lived 
in a world of many and varied experiences. As a study of 
determination of purpose—consistent, from first to last, in every 
tone and look—nothing merits more unqualified praise than the 
character of Captain Craven, portrayed by Mr. Hermann Vezin. 
The finished style and elocution which may always be found in 
whatever part this gentleman undertakes are shown in the present 
instance to the greatest advantage. It is not Mr. Vezin’s fault 
that the part is so abrupt and unsatisfactory. We are greatly in- 
clined to question the object of such a character as Captain 
Craven, and still more to seriously wonder what becomes of him. 
Such a palpable villain would not so easily have been allowed to 
wander where his fancy leads him, neither can such a proceeding 
prove satisfactory to any audience. But, as we have already 
said, this circumstance cannot weigh against Mr. Vezin’s imperso- 
nation, except so far as it arouses regret that there does not exist 
greater scope for the display of such finished and earnest study. 
Whatever may be the ultimate fate of “Rachel,” it will not fail 
from want of energy and determination of those who are severally 
engaged in it. The play arouses our sympathies and attention 
to a certain point, beyond which the curtain falls, leaving us to 
realize through imagination that which we desire to do in reality. 
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EGARDING the amateur controversy that has recently been 
debated with some warmth, it is as well to see, at the outset, what 
Mr. Henry Irving did say, and to correct what he did not utter, owing to 
accidental misrepresentation. Speaking confidentially, no doubt, in a 
society of friends, and in a semi-sportive style, in answer to a toast to his 
health, gracefully proposed by his old friend Mr. J. L. Toole, allusion was 
made by Mr. Irving to several matters that affected the dramatic profes- 
sion. Never dreaming, it is presumed, of the presence of the reporter, or 
caring to polish his periods for publicity, Mr. Irving is supposed to have 
spoken as follows :—“ For this result [the amateur craze], I cannot help 
thinking the actors themselves are a little to blame, because of the support 
they have accorded to these amateur performances. We were all amateurs 
at one time, and all earnest amateurs hope to become actors; but until 
they do become actors, I think it is a pity the actors should support them 
in the way they do by taking part in their performances.” Now, surely 
there is 2 good deal of sound common sense in all this. Mr. Irving is 
not in the habit of talking nonsense, and he would be the last man in 
the world to hinder any legitimate study for the stage. Amateur acting 
is no more reprehensible than amateur painting, amateur singing, amateur 
decorating, amateur carving, or amateur writing. Besides, as has been 
repeatedly urged in these pages, amateur actors are the best patrons of 
the stage, and take more interest in it than any other section of society. 
If clever amateurs had not been encouraged, we should have had no 
Irvings, no Tooles, no actors or actresses at all of any standing whatever. 
So learned a student of his art as Mr. Irving is not likely to stultify 
himself. The manager who instantly gave engagements to young Mr. 
Benson, of Agamemnon fame at Oxford, to Mr. Child the best male, and 
to Miss Millward the best female, representative of modern amateurs, 
would scarcely consider it in accordance with consistency to ridicule the 
interest taken by amateurs in dramatic art. But after all, Mr. Henry Irving is 
not singular in his desire to encourage probable or possible talent wherever 
he finds it. Mr. Bancroft, who sat next to Mr. Irving at the gathering where 
the discussion arose, instantly engaged Mrs. Langtry. The Messrs. Gatti, 
in want of a clever and capable actress, immediately engaged Miss 
Eweretta Lawrence. Mr. John Clayton quickly summoned Mr. Gilbert 
Farquhar to the Court ‘theatre. Mr. Augustus Harris was not slow in 
securing the services of Mrs. Maddick. And if all turns out well, there is 
no reason why these amateurs should not become as useful to the profes- 
sion as the Arthur Cecils, the Beerbohm-Trees, the Brookfields, and their 
companions, who have become recognized and clever actors. ‘There is no 
sin in being an amateur ; but the difficulty is what to do with them “ until 
they become actors,” as Mr. Irving wisely pointed out. 
The enthusiasm that has been expended onthe raw material—the artist 
in its rough and unfinished state—is due to society and the public alone. 
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They are alone at fault for the nonsense that has agitated the professional 
world, The dramatic profession by ‘‘ Boycotting” amateurs cannot check 
their unwarrantable vanity, but society can, and the public eventually will. 
Society has gone mad on the subject of acting. From despising and 
ridiculing the profession, people have gone to the opposite extreme of 
flattering, fawning upon, and entertaining those who were far better left 
alone. It is impossible to go out anywhere now-a-days without hearing the 
most fidiculous nonsense talked about the stage by those who have had 
no experience whatever of the life of actor or actress. If a smart super- 
ficial lady, with good looks and superior self-consciousness, has been 
deserted by or separated from her husband, if a pretty governess is sick of 
teaching, if a clever orphan is ieft penniless, society, as represented by a 
lot of silly women, is determined that the interesting individual shall go 
upon the stage. A mere tyro, the rawest of amateurs, is accordingly started 
upon her career, with a capital of overwhelming flattery. A theatre is 
hired, friends and acquaintances are bored and bullied into taking tickets, 
afternoon teas are made into dramatic agencies, dramatic critics are bored 
out of their lives to take an interest in people of whom they have never 
heard in their existence, and concerning whose career they are absolutely 
indifferent ; they are presented to this lady, they are introduced to that, 
they are asked “to be kind” to poor Mrs. Snooks, whose husband behaved 
so badly to her, and to deal gently with lovely Miss Robinson, who was 
left penniless by her improvident father, and at last the day arrives. The 
house is packed with sycophants, bouquets are purchased in profusion, and 
a forced success is obtained in the teeth of the independent judgment of 
every honest soul in the house. When bouquets rain upon the stage and 
applause rings in the critic’s ear, what courteous gentleman would dare to 
say—what he believes to be the truth—that the whole thing is false and 
contemptible from first to last. 

The only way to stop these ridiculous exhibitions is for the public to 
speak out, and to “damn” the next incompetent amateur who insults their 
intelligence. The performances are ostensibly for the public, and the 
public ought not to pass that which is an outrage on art, and a bit of silly 
impertinence. The profession can do nothing when their ranks are re- 
cruited from amateur clubs and societies. The managers can say nothing 
who engage and profit by every amateur whois talked about. The critics, 
in the face of a manufactured success, can only state an individual opinion, 
which is stultified by the shouts, the cheering, and the bouquets. The 
remedy is in the hands of the people. If there were any serious interest in 
the matter the independent public would attend, as they did in the old days, 
and hiss such people off the stage without any ceremony whatever. No 
amateur in the world, supported by the whole of the flowers in Covent 
Garden, can stand against the ‘‘ Off! off!” which they often so righteously 
deserve. Mutual admiration societies have flourished too long. Let the public 
voice decide the matter one way or the other. Prejudice, spite, animosity, 
animus, jealousy, sourness of temper, or Heaven knows what, would be 
awarded to the critic who dared say a woman or man had no idea of acting, 
when the theatre is packed with flatterers who agree to act a falsehood, 
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who say that the acting is good which they believe to be bad, and who 
applaud with both hands the wretched exhibition of Miss Debutante for the 
sake of currying favour with Lady Tomkins. 

But it is all very well to talk. The stage proper is in need of just as 
much wholesome supervision as these mixed amateur and professional 
performances. Now-a-days, it is clearly in the interest of a manager to 
pack a first-night house in order to prejudice or to stifle critical opinion. 
Now-a-days a first-night audience has grown to be one monstrous ¢clague of 
formidable dimensions. The free and independent pit and the clear- 
sighted gallery have apparently yielded up their office, so admirably and 
fairly exercised, in favour of those who with obvious insincerity applaud that 
which is silly, encourage all that is vulgar, and summon for congratulation 
the author of the most wretched plays on record. To be cheered must 
surely have ceased to be a compliment when the manufacturer of doggrel 
is treated the same as the literary dramatist. Before we talk about 
amateurs let us look at home. The critics can do no more than record 
their conscientious opinions, and, having shown what nonsense has been 
written, proceed to state how wonderfully it has been received. What is 
the impression on the public mind? That the critic is doing his utmost 
to do the author as much harm as he can instead of doing his duty by the 
public, who are guided by his utterances. Fair-play is a jewel all round, 
and foul play is never exercised in connection with plays or player ; but 
surely dramatic art suffers as much from unwholesome flattery as it would 
ever be likely to do from caustic criticism. Columns of exaggerated praise 
are due to the inertness of the public in not instantly condemning and 
repressing what is radically silly and intrinsically vulgar. What wonder 
that amateurs are made out to be geniuses of the first water, when plays are 
passed that are beneath the intellect of children in an educated age. 
Dramatic art all round demands the corrective voice of public opinion. 
Without it comments are useless and criticism is in vain. 


Mr. Henry Irving is to be earnestly thanked for having published in a 
handy and convenient form Talma’s “‘ Essay on the Actor’s Art” (Bickers 
and Son, Leicester Square), which was originally translated for and pub- 
lished in THE THEATRE when it appeared in newspaper form every week. 
To Talma’s criticism, which is in reality a minute description of the art and 
method of Le Kain, Mr. Irving has added a very excellent and pithy 
preface, which goes at once to the root of the difficulty of the actor’s art. 
He adds to his remarks at least one “golden rule” :—“ The actor should 
have the art of thinking before he speaks. Of course, there are passages 
in which thought and language are borne along by the stream of emotion 
and completely intermingled. But more often it will be found that the 
most natural, the most seemingly accidental effects are obtained when 
the working of the mind is visible before the tongue gives it words.” A 
most admirable doctrine surely, and highly to be commended. The 
audience feels the power and influence of such a method, though it fails to 
discover why. An actor who follows this principle is sure to create atten- 
tion. But the great merit of Talma’s essay, as Mr. Irving has pointed out, 
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is the stress he lays upon the value of co-operation of “‘ sensibility and 
intelligence.” In point of fact, no actor or actress can be really good 
without a combination of heart and brain. You may act with very little of 
either; you cannot influence without the possession of both. Every 
student of the art should peruse this essay, and, apart from the pleasure he 
will derive from it, he will, by so doing, be benefiting the Actors’ Benevolent 
Fund, for whose profit it is sold. 


When the history of theatrical patents is written, some one will be anxious 
to quote the following facts, which I clip from that admirable Monday 
morning article, by the ever-accurate Moy Thomas, in the Daily Mews :— 
“The forthcoming sale of the Queen’s Theatre, Dublin, in the Land 
Judges’ Court in that city, brings to light the fact that this well-known 
house is carried on under the sanction of a Royal patent granted about 
eleven years ago, whereby for a space of twenty-one years the owners, 
lessees, and managers were exempted from the customary obligation to 
apply to the magistrates for an annual licence. From this extraordinary 
document it seems that even as late as 1872 dramatic monopoly in Ireland 
was Officially considered to be fully established and very closely guarded. 
It also appears that the framers of the patent were not aware that the old 
unjust restrictions upon the minor London playhouses in favour of Covent 
Garden and Drury Lane had then for thirty years ceased to exist ; for, 
according to the official particulars of sale, it confers only the right ‘ to act, 
represent, and perform concerts, feats of horsemanship, fantoccini ballets, 
melodramas, pantomimes, operatic pieces, and such other exhibitions as 
are usually given at the Lyceum Theatre, the Haymarket Theatre, the 
Coburg Theatre, the Surrey Theatre, the Adelphi Theatre, the East 
London Theatre, and any other of the minor theatres in the City of 
London, of whatever nature or kind, if decent and becoming, and not 
profane or obnoxious.’ At the same time it is set forth that the managers 
are ‘prohibited from the performance of the regular drama, the liberty of 
which performance has been granted to the patentees of the Theatre Royal, 
Hawkins Street, Dublin.’ It will be observed that the official draughtsman 
was not only rather behindhand in his information regarding the history 
and conditions, and even the names of the London theatres, but also some- 
what confused in his notions of London topography ; for it happens that no 
one of the houses which the patent describes as being ‘in the City of 
London,’ is either in the City or within the City liberties.” 


The first of our photographs this month is that of Miss Eastlake, who is 
now playing the leading female ré/e in the drama of “ The Silver King” at 
the Princess’s Theatre. Miss Mary Eastlake, who is a native of Norwich, 
made her first appearance on the stage when very young at the Crystal 
Palace, playing Léonie in “ The Ladies’ Battle.” In December of the same 
year she acted Annie in an adaptation of Alfred Tennyson’s “ Enoch 
Arden,” at the Crystal Palace. On the 23rd of the same month she 
entered into an engagement with Mr. Alexander Henderson for the Criterion 
Theatre, where she appeared as the heroine in “ Dorothy’s Stratagem.” On 
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January 21, 1877, at an afternoon performance at the Gaiety Theatre, she 
represented Maria in “ The School for Scandal.” On February 5 she acted 
Mrs. Lovibond in “On Bail” at the Criterion. On the 14th of the next 
month she re-appeared at the Crystal Palace as Margaret in “Henry 
Dunbar.” On March 31 she sustained the character of Mrs. Greythorne 
in the first performance of “ Pink Dominoes” at the Criterion Theatre. In 
May of the same year she again appeared at the Crystal Palace, acting 
Gretchen on the 16th of that month, and afterwards Arrah in “ Arrah-na- 
Pogue.” In September, 1878, she played a small part in “‘ The Idol” at 
the Folly Theatre, and on December 2 following she played Miss Burnside 
in “ The Crisis” at the Haymarket. On November 20, 1880, she acted 
Madge in ‘“‘ Where’s the Cat?” at the Criterion Theatre, andon May 17, 
1881, she represented Constance Leyton in “ Butterfly Fever,” at the same 
theatre. On July 2, following, she made her first appearance at the 
Princess’s Theatre as Lilian Westbrook in “ The Old Love and the New.” 
At the same theatre, on September 10 of the same year, she appeared as 
Bess Marks in “The Lights o’ London ;” on June to, 1882, she acted 
Gertie Heckett in ‘‘ The Romany Rye,” and on November 16 of the same 
year she played Nellie Denver in “ ‘The Silver King.” 


Mr. Johnston Forbes-Robertson, the subject of one of our photographs 
this month, is the eldest son of Mr. John Forbes-Robertson, the art 
historian and critic. He was born in London in 1853, and educated at 
Charterhouse, and in France. Admitted student to the Royal Academy of 
Arts in 1870, he made his first appearance on the stage four years later 
(March, 1874), as Chastelard, in “ Mary Stuart,” at the Princess’s Theatre. 
He next played James Annesley, in the “ Wandering Heir,” in London, 
Manchester, and Birmingham. He then joined the company of the late 
Mr. Charles Calvert, at the Prince’s Theatre, Manchester, where he sup- 
ported the late Mr. Samuel Phelps and others, and acted the Prince of 
Wales in a revival of the second part of “ Henry IV.,” Lysander in the 
“ Midsummer-Night’s Dream,” and Mercutio. Returning to London, he 
remained for two seasons at the Gaiety Theatre, supporting Mr. Phelps in 
the following, amongst other, characters :—Peregrine in “John Bull,” 
Faulkland in “ The Rivals,” Joseph Surface in “ The School for Scandal,” 
Cromwell in “ Henry VIII.,” Antonio in “ The Merchant of Venice,” and 
Baradas in “ Richelieu.” He accepted an engagement at the Olympic 
Theatre, and in April, 1875, he played in “ Anne Boleyn,” at the Hay- 
market Theatre. In July, 1876, he acted the part of the Abbé de la Rose 
in “Corinne,” at the Haymarket Theatre. On September 11, 1876, ‘he 
appeared as Geoffrey Wynyard in “ Dan’l Druce,” at the Haymarket. At 
Easter, 1877, he returned to the Olympic, where he acted for two seasons; 
appearing as Jeremy Diddler, George Talboys, Sir Frederick Blunt in 
“Money,” and Edgar Greville in “The Turn of the Tide.” He then 
went to the Prince of Wales’ Theatre to play in “ Diplomacy ;” and at the 
Lyceum he acted in “Zillah,” and was the original Sir Horace Welby in 
“ Forget-Me-Not.” In September, 1879, he returned to the Prince of 
Wales’, and acted there Dick Fanshaw in ‘ Duty,” and Sergeant Jones in 
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“Ours.” Going with Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft’s company to the Hay- 
market Theatre, he played there Lord Glossmere in “ Money,” and Krux 
in “School.” Returning once more to the Prince of Wales’, he acted 
Sir Horace Welby at that theatre, and Kcenraad Deel in “ Annie-Mie.” 
In December of the same year (1880) he went to the Court Theatre, to 
support Madame Modjeska as Maurice du Saxe in “ Adrienne Lecouvreur,” 
Armand Duval in ‘“ Heartsease,” Romeo, Don Carlos in “Juana,” and 
De Valreas in “ Frou-Frou.” He played in the provinces with Madame 
Modjeska; and on June 4, 1881, he appeared, also with Madame 
Modjeska, as De Valreas, at the Princess’s Theatre. On April 8, 1882, 
he acted Claude Glynne in “ The Parvenu,” at the Court Theatre; and 
on October 11 following he represented Claudio in the revival of ‘“‘ Much 
Ado About Nothing” at the Lyceum. 


Mdlle. Eugenie Legrand, an actress who has won considerable success 
in America, may possibly appear in London ere long. Though a French- 
woman by birth, Mdlle. Legrand is said to speak English fluently. She 
was born in Paris, and studied at the Conservatoire in company with the 
younger Coquelin, and Mdlles. Reichemberg and Sophie Croizette. She 
graduated with honours and acted for a season in the same theatre as 
Mdlle. Sara Bernhardt—the Odéon. Thence she went to the Vaudeville, 
playing in such pieces as “Les Faux Bonshommes” and “ Un Ménage 
en Ville” of Theodore Barritre. Her next engagement was at the London 
Opera Comique, with Mdlle. Déjazet, where she met with a success in 
‘*Le Passant” of M. Francois Coppée. She then studied English, and 
came out at Sadler’s Wells Theatre as Katherine in “‘ The Taming of the 
Shrew,” afterwards acting there with success as Juliet, Desdemona, and 
Ophelia. She next acted the part of the Princess Katherine in the late 
Mr. Charles Calvert’s revival of “Henry V.” at Manchester. She then 
played for several seasons in the Australian colonies, and afterwards in 
America. Besides the characters already named, her repertory includes 
those of Camille, Adrienne Lecouvreur, Gilberte in “ Frou-Frou,” Mercy 
Merrick in “The New Magdalen,” Pauline in the “Lady of Lyons,” 
Beatrice, Rosalind, Viola, and others. 


On March 28, Miss Wallis commenced a series of matinées at the Gaiety 
Theatre. She opened with a representation of ‘‘Cymbeline,” sustain- 
ing the character of Imogen successfully, and with much grace. She was 
ably supported by a company which included Mr. J. H. Barnes and Mr. 
E. S. Willard. Mr. Willard represented Iachimo with so much art and 
fascinating manner that his performance became the leading feature of 
the representation. Miss Wallis afterwards played Adrienne Lecouvreur 
with much strength and ability, and gave a charming rendering of 
Rosalind. The fourth performance of the series took place on April 17, 
when a comedy-drama in three acts, written by Mr. Frederick Eastwood, 


and entitled “The Decoy,” was produced with the following cast :— 
Roland Westlake ... Mr. JoszpH CARNE. ie as. con ce ccs SER OTRVENE. 


Captain Ashford .. Mr. — Cross. MMKCCPET ce cee ose Mr. HERBERT AKHURST. 
The Hon. Jack Tandem Mr. Frank STAUNTON. Madeline Ashfo: «» Muss WALLIs. 
Polisson ... «. «. Mr. H. BEERBOHM-TREE Helen ... ... so we Miss H. O'MALLEY, 
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This piece proved an unfortunate failure, and not all the efforts of Miss 
Wallis could secure for it a permanent success. On April 24 Miss Wallis 
acted Julia in ‘‘The Hunchback,” a character for which she seemed 
specially fitted. This was her first appearance in the 7é/e in London. 


What time the present century was growing into its teens, a Right 
Honourable gentleman and a noble Earl met one dayin a certain street, which 
another noble Earl of architectural proclivities, then deceased, had planned 
—to wit, Richard, third and last of the Boyles, who bore the title of Bur- 
lington, after whose wife, the Lady Dorothy Savile, the elder daughter and 
co-heir of William of Halifax, this same Savile Street by-and-by came to be 
called. My Lady Dorothy’s husband, you will remember, was Garrick’s 
Burlington, and—so, at least, it was shrewdly surmised in Society about 
the year 1749—a very near relative indeed of that lovely Eva Maria Veigel, 
then better known by her Gallicized nom de théditre, La Violette, who, on 
the 22nd of June in the year above mentioned, became the wife of David 
Garrick, Esq., co-patentee and manager of Drury Lane Theatre. Mr. 
Garrick’s successor in the patent and the management was eventually the 
Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Butler Sheridan, and the noble Earl whom 
Mr. Sheridan met that morning in Savile Street—or Savile Row, as it was 
then beginning to be called—was my Lord Guilford, a son of the sometime 
Premier who, besides his title, had inherited something of the “infinite wit 
and humour” with which Burke has credited his sire. Mr. Sheridan had 
recently taken a house in Savile Row—No. 14—and, like the amiable. 
paver of Pandemonium that he was, steadfastly purposed to lead a new 
life from the date of the indenture he had just signed. There were, he told 
the Earl, to be henceforth no more irregularities. ‘‘ We shall now,” Mr. 
Sheridan said, with his air of perfect conviction—“ we shall now go on like. 
clock-work.” ‘ Aye,” returned my Lord, with a considerable grin, “to be 
sure you will—tick, tick, till the clock stops.” 

The object of this little pleasantry laughed at it no doubt, just as frankly 
as its author. Richard Brinsley had gone on “ticking” so long, and so 
successfully, as it would seem to him, that he did not believe in the stopping: 
of the clock atall. When he had ticked himself out of No. 14, he took 
another lease—that of No. 17—and another batch of good resolutions one 
may be sure. When from No. 17 he was haled tothe Took’s Court 
sponging house, though he wrote that philippic to Whitbread, though he 
wept at the indignity the bailiff’s clutch had done his person, yet Whit- 
bread found him next morning in Cursitor Street, confidently calculating on: 
his return for Westminster, where the proceedings pending against Lord 
Cochrane were providentially to cause a vacancy. Six weeks before the 
end came he indited that “ afflicting note” which Tom .Moore and Rogers 
found on the latter’s table in the small hours of the 16th of May, 1816. 
“T am,” he scrawled, “absolutely undone and broken-hearted... .. 
They are going to put the carpets out of window, and break into Mrs. S.’s 
room, and fake me. For God’s sake let me see you.” Andlo! when Tom 
visited him, by-and-by, he found him full-voiced and bright-eyed, chirping 
over the price he was going to get for the collected edition of his plays, and 
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certain as ever of being able to put everything all right, once he were out 
of bed. Only at the very last, perhaps, though he had had a bishop to 
read prayers at his bedside, did he, or would he, realize that ‘all the wheels 
were down.” As the shadow of death fell upon him, they heard him say, 
“‘ Good-bye.” Then, in that front bed-room of No. 17, two hours later, 
on the stroke of noon, that first Sunday in July, the clock whereof my 
Lord Guilford had spoken stopped for good and all. 


Dublin amateurs have for a long time past been regarded as a “ secret 
society”—they were known to exist, but no more; at length they have 
been brought to light, and the result has been a perfect explosion of per- 
formances. The first occurred on March 19, at the Gaiety, in aid of the 
Drummond Institution, under the patronage of the Lord Lieutenant and 
the Countess Spencer, the plays produced being the one-act drama, “ Our 
Bitterest Foe,” and Mr. G. W. Godfrey’s comedy, “ The Parvenu.” The 
performance was in every way excellent, certainly one of the best that has 
yet been seen in Dublin, the cast including Captains Somerset Maxwell, 
Fowns, and McCalmont, names well known to dwellers by the Liffey ; they 
were assisted by Miss Clara Cowper of the “ Compton” Company, and Mrs. 
Kemys of the “Court” Company. Captain McCalmont is now as well- 
known a figure on the Gaiety boards, as on the daisies at Punchestown, 
and possessing considerable natural humour, always makes his part, at 
least, go well, and the present instance was no exception, his repre- 
sentation of Mr. Ledger being very fine. Miss Cowper’s reputation was 
made in Dublin long ago, when playing with the ‘‘ Compton” Company, 
yet we have never seen her to better advantage than in the part of Mary 
Ledger, which she acted with easy unaffected grace. Mrs. Kemy’s 
Gwendolen Pettigrew pleased everybody, her appearance was prepossess- 
ing, and her voice and elegance enhanced the beauty of the character 
considerably. Captain Maxwell was evidently at home in the part of Charles 
Tracy, consequently his audience felt at home too, and he also appeared 


to advantage in the opening piece as Henri, as did Mr. R. Martin as the 
Prussian General. 


The next performance in Dublin was on Tuesday, March 20, also at 
the Gaiety, and was given by Mrs. Proctor in aid of the funds of the 
Coombe Hospital. Three short pieces were presented—“ Perfection ; or, 
the Lady of Munster” ; “ Who Speaks First?” and “ Betty Martin,” the 
intervals being filled up by vocal selections. Mrs. Proctor appeared in all 
three plays—as Kate O’Brien, Mrs. Ernest Militant, and Betty; she was 
good in all, but decidedly best as Mrs. Militant, playing this character 
with perfect self-possession, and obtaining hearty applause. Mr. Proctor 
played well as Sir Lawrence Paragon ; while Mr. Pim as Ernest Militant, 
Mr. Battersby as Charles, and Mr. John Percival as Captain Charles, were 


moderately good, and Miss Parkinson acted capitally in the soubrette 
part. 
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The third venture was made by the “Rathmines Histrionic Club” at 
their dijou theatre in the Rink, the pieces played being Mr. Boucicault’s 
“ Kerry” and Mr. F. W. Broughton’s “ Withered Leaves.” This perform- 
ance took place on March 29. “Kerry” was repeated the next night, 
with the addition of the farce, “ Done on Both Sides.” This is at present 
the only organized club in Dublin, and enjoys considerable popularity, but 
a mistake was made in attempting to perform “Kerry.” ‘The title ré/e 
was certainly well filled by Mr. Marslen, the star of this particular system, 
but the other parts were weak in the extreme. Miss Wallace as Mrs. 
Desmond did try occasionally to shake off the drowsiness which seemed 
to have descended on herself and the others. The mesmeric influence 
proved too strong, and when the curtain descended it was to a depressed 
audience. Mr. Crofton (Gerald Desmond) came on the stage apparently 
looking for something which up to the fall of the act-drop he had not 
found. Miss Maud May as Kate pitched her voice in so high a key as to 
be scarcely intelligible. There was a decided improvement noticeable in 
the comedietta, in which the amateurs were more at home. 


On April 12, a theatrical event of more than local interest took 
place in Hull. This was the production of a new play by Mr. T. W. 
Robertson, son of the author of “Caste.” In addition to any hereditary 
talent for play-writing he may possess, Mr. Robertson has the more 
certain advantage of an actor’s practical acquaintance with the stage, 
although it must never be forgotten that the author of “ Caste” was a 
stock actor for many years before he abandoned the stage for literature. 
His first experiment bears the pretty, sentimental title, “Other Days.” 
If sub-titles were fashionable, it might be called, “Other Days: an 
English Idyll;” for it is, in its main outline, a simple tale of English 
country life, set in a background of fields and hedgerows, within sight of 
the sea. It tells how a London actor came to a little village on the coast 
and won the heart of the vicar’s niece; how he vindicated his profession 
against some rather coarse clerical abuse, and acted with generosity in for- 
bearing to offer his hand to a girl who, in the opinion of her friends, would 
be degraded by its acceptance ; how this generous act, together with the 
discovery of his close relationship to the vicar, defeated its own end, 
secured the happiness of the lovers, and, as the “tag” has it, reconciled 
Church and Stage. 


It will be seen that Mr. Robertson has boldly adapted to stage purpose 
what is, in reality, a disagreeable subject—the social disqualification that 
some people would still impose on those who make the theatre their 
profession. It may be doubted whether a subject that requires such 
delicate handling is good material for a first play. Apart from its 
subject-matter, ‘Other Days” is open to criticism on the side of con- 
struction. It seems gratuitous, for example, to invent a long story to 
prove that the actor is the parson’sson. A reconciliation might have been 
effected with less strain on the imagination. Besides, this way of healing 
the difference destroys half the moral the writer is trying to point. He 
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should have made the reconciliation between members of professions, 
vulgarly supposed to be antagonistic, natural and spontaneous. He ough? 
not to have, in a manner, forced the actor down the parson’s throat by 
making them father and son. 


But, in spite of these things, Mr. Robertson has produced a play which 
friends of experience in his profession are right in saying is not a great 
play, but one of considerable promise. It is marked throughout by a real 
appreciation of the sentiment of English country life. It contains no 
exciting incidents. Instead, we have portraits of the familiar characters of 
village life, the venerable parson with the narrow ideas of some of his 
class, the doctor with a rude, caustic wit redeemed by much good nature, 
the old verger and gravedigger with the characteristics, half pathetic, half 
humorous, of his order. “Other Days” is simply the tale of an eventful 
day at a country parsonage, told not without skill. 





— 


Never, in my humble opinion, has Miss Fanny Leslie proved herself to 
be such an artist as by her performance of Prince Caprice, in the gorgeous 
entertainment known as “‘ A Voyage to the Moon” at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
To identify such a lady with burlesque, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, is to underrate a very remarkable talent. Combined with a vivacity 
and spirit that are absolutely infectious, always working at a part without 
unnecessarily obtruding her individuality, merry but never forced, and lively 
without showing a trace of exaggeration, Miss Leslie is an example 
to the lighter comedians of the lyric stage. But in her singing there is a 
far higher art. When she has a ballad to sing she charges it with feeling 
and true dramatic expression ; when she has a song to act as well as to sing, 
she throws all her nature into the interpretation of it. Indeed, few people 
had any idea how well Miss Fanny Leslie could sing until she appeared as 
Prince Caprice, and added such spirit and intelligence to an excellent 
entertainment. 





There has passed away another link between the theatrical memories of 
the past and present. Down at Shanklin, in the Isle of Wight, the pro- 
prietor of one of the most charming and cosy hotels I have ever visited, 
lived Archibald Hinton, who was once intimately connected with the 
popular amusements of the hour. Long years ago, in the pretty gardens 
at Highbury Barn, Hinton was ever delighted to welcome to his house the 
theatrical artists, the singers, and the literary men of the day. From there 
he flitted to the Anerley Gardens, near Norwood, having ever a taste for 
continental and a/ fresco entertainments, now closed up and forbidden by a 
senseless and inane form of legislation. Once more he moved to Cherbourg, 
in France, where he kept an excellent hotel, then to Hayling Island, and 
last to that sunny retreat at Shanklin where, in just such lovely spring 
weather as we are now enjoying, I have had many a walk and talk with the 
interesting old gentleman, who was never so happy as when he had under 
his roof any one connected with literature, the drama, or the fine arts, 
Now that the time has come round again for a pilgrimage amongst the 
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wild flowers growing about Shanklin, the Landslip, and the Undercliffe, I 
feel that I have lost an old companion, who had a bright memory, well 
stocked with theatrical lore. A more active-minded and energetic man I 
never met. 


The play of “Shadow and Sunshine” by Mr. R. Palgrave, which was 
produced for the first time in Edinburgh on the zoth of March, by Miss 
Bateman, is likely to prove a pleasant change to “Leah.” Mr. Palgrave’s 
drama is pretty sure to become popular, as in addition to an interesting 
plot, several of the characters are very ably drawn, and the piece is studded 
with some remarkably strong situations. In the first act we are introduced 
to two brothers, the younger of whom, in good old Jacob-like fashion, has 
succeeded in getting the father’s blessing and fortune, and not being an 
individual who cares about doing things by halves, he marries the girl who 
is unfortunately loved by the elder brother as well. That worthy being a 
man of as little principle as fortune, poisons Guy Dangerfield, the successful 
brother, and succeeds even in partly throwing suspicion on Alice, the wife, 
as the murderer of her husband. The second act commences six years 
after this, when we find that Alice has taken unto herself another husband, 
—to wit, a Martin Elmsley, a worthy soul, who never dreams of his wife 
having been tried for the murder of her first husband. The wicked brother 
again appears on the scene under the name of Dalton, and by working 
upon the poor woman’s fears, induces her to flee from her home. The 
plot at this stage is further complicated by Jack Dangerfield, a son of 
Alice’s, and a suitor for the hand of Elmsley’s daughter, Maude, who is 
also wooed by the son of Hester Steel, an old admirer of Elmsley’s. Mrs. 
Steel, her son, and Dalton manage not only to drive Alice to the verge of 
despair, but succeed through it in feathering their own nest in a round- 
about way, till the arrival of Jack from a long voyage, who, with the 
co-operation of Delper, a most humorous detective, turns the tables, 
getting Dalton arrested, and restoring Alice to the love of her husband. 
The characters, particularly those of Alice, Hester Steel, and Delper, show 
much cleverness in their drawing. The dialogue is concisely written and 
free from forced wit. 


The last night of “Caste,” as performed by Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and 
their admirable company at the Haymarket Theatre on Friday evening, 
the 13th of April, 1883, was no less memorable an event than the first per- 
formance of “Caste” at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre on April 6, 1867. 
I happen to be one of the odd dozen or so of spectators who were present 
on both occasions, and nothing could well efface the impression that both 
evenings created on the mind. The night in 1867 was the turning-point 
in the career of the Robertsonian comedies, and the foundation of the 
success of Mrs. Bancroft’s enterprise. Doubts had been freely expressed 
as to Robertson’s position as a dramatist when “Society” was produced. 
‘They disappeared a little more when “ Ours” became famous ; and on the 
principle that there is luck in odd numbers, they vanished completely 
with the triumph that “Caste” obtained. This was the foundation of the 
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fortune of the dramatist, and equally so of his enterprising friends at 
the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, who had so thoroughly believed in his talent. 
It is quite true no doubt that Robertson could scarcely have become the 
Robertson that he was, and the Robertson as we now know him to be, 
without the assistance of the inimitable art that he called into play; but 
at the same time it must in all candour be acknowledged that it was 
Robertson who fitted every individual member of the company like a 
glove, who studied their individual eccentricities and idiosyncrasies, and 
who put forward the talent of all in the best possible light. 

The only false note in the natural sentiment displayed on what has been 
most erroneously called the “ farewell performance” of “ Caste,” was, to my 
mind, the consistent and apparently intentional ignoring of everything con- 
nected with the author of ‘‘ Caste.” ‘There seemed to be a determination 
to emphasize the fact that because Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. Hare will 
play in “Caste” no more—not because the public do not desire to see them 
in their old parts, but because they have come to a conclusion which the 
public are bound to respect—that therefore “ Caste” is a dead play until the 
end of time. For my own part, I do not believe that I for one shall ever 
see again such a Polly Eccles, such a Captain Hawtree, or such a Sam 
Gerridge. To my mind, such perfect acting in its way cannot be found. 
But I do not desire to force that opinion upon posterity. Many of us 
even thought that we should never see again such an Eccles as George 
Honey, or such an Esther Eccles as Lydia Foote; but we lived to find 
that we were wrong. Seeing, then, that ‘‘ Caste” is just as much a standard 
play now as it ever was, seeing that it is just as open to the management 
of the Haymarket Theatre to put it up in 1885 as in 1883, seeing that the 
vitality and popularity of the play has been proved by the recent demon- 
stration, it strikes one as being a little hard that the future of “ Caste” 
should be prejudiced in the eyes of the public and of its present possessors. 
All that has happened is that the plays of Robertson pass into the 
possession of the son and daughter—both artists—of the man who helped 
to make the fortune of the Prince of Wales’ Theatre. ‘They belong hence- 
forward to the natural heirs of the man who wrote them, and it may occur 
to many that the grace of relinquishing the copyright would have been 
heightened by passing them on with goodwill to Mr. Robertson’s children, 
and by wishing them well for the future, instead of so strongly insisting on 
the fact that the “farewell performance” of “ Caste,” as we have seen it, is 
virtually the death of ‘‘ Caste” now and for evermore. No one can have 
studied the acting of Mrs. Stirling as the Marquise, of Mr. David James as 
Eccles, and of Miss Florence Gerard as Esther, without coming to the 
conclusion that in some respects “‘ Caste” is better played now than it was 
sixteen years ago. Why should it not in many respects be as well played 
sixteen years hence? For the life of me I cannot see. The author of 
“Caste,” still less his descendants, were surely not the persons to be stultified 
in any compliment paid to Robertson’s old and well-tried companions. 

The demonstration on the last night of “Caste,” the flowers, the cheers, the 
enthusiasm, and the tears, were in reality a very proper tribute to the com- 
bined genius and skill of Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. Hare, who met 
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together again on the stage after a long separation. Had each one or all 
of them been taking a farewell of the stage, they could not have been 
greeted with greater affection and respect. Never did those artists more 
thoroughly deserve so marked a compliment, for they have one and all done 
much for the stage that they so conspicuously adorn. The evening ex- 
hibited so much heartiness and goodwill that it is all the more to be re- 
gretted that there should be one false ring in the sentiment, and one that 
could so easily have been corrected. To publicly announce that “ Caste” 
or ‘‘ School” are played “for positively the last time” is absolutely incon- 
sistent with fact. The best possible authority for the contradiction is that 
of the present owners of their father’s copyrights. 


In the matter of Justinian Bracegirdle and a ‘‘ Commentator,” whom I 
mentioned here lately, a correspondent tells me that, by his will, dated 
October 22, 1625, a certain bearer of the name “ devises to his executors, 
&c., the Rectory of Mevis Ashby, in the county of Northampton, and the 
lands held therewith, for the maintenance of a number of scholars at the 
University of Oxford”—the number of such scholars at first being ten, and 
the sum of #10 being allowed to each. My correspondent suggests that 
this beneficent Bracegirdle may be the same Justinian whereof the “ Com- 
mentator” made mention; and that, if so, the fact of his being able to 
dispose in benefaction of such an amount of property would go to show 
that he was not at all a ruined man, but rather a country gentleman in easy 
circumstances. Presumably; but dates are against the supposition that 
this testator was Anne Bracegirdle’s father ; for she was not born till some 
eight and thirty years after the date of that will. Her grandfather he may 
have been. But then, if his circumstances warranted such a bequest, he 
must have had that decent estate to leave his son, Hume’s father, which 
would, by-and-by, put the latter in a position to “ become surety” for those 
friends who played him false. And so Leigh Hunt’s “‘ Commentator” may 
have been right after all. 


It is a curious and at the same time interesting study to observe how the 
greatest artists of our day differ in their conceptions and modes of portray- 
ing the varied emotions which make up the sum of existence, and influence 
the life of the child just as much as of those who have been brought into 
contact with the world and gained some experience of its mingled joys and 
sorrows. The collection of pictures by English artists now on view at the 
Fine Arts Society, New Bond Street, is an exhibition which endeavours to 
portray some of the many phases of child-life ; consequently it cannot fail 
to prove attractive, if only from the unlimited scope for individual thought 
and treatment of which it admits. As may be imagined, each work calls 
for separate and undivided attention, but even this does not save many of 
them from the great fault of failing to arouse our sympathies, the reason 
being that the study so often merges into a portrait instead of losing itself 
in the subject it attempts to delineate. Out of twenty-two pictures there 
are but two which can be truthfully affirmed realize to the fullest extent 
the poetry and imagination existent in the conception of the study. The 
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sphere of life they represent is so wholly different, that each individual work 
can scarcely be criticized side by side ; but above and beyond this, there 
exists a sympathetic chord in all which touches our hearts by its simple 
natural truth. One of them is the work of Mr. Herkomer, entitled “ Her 
Grandfather’s Pet,” the other “ Her First Sorrow,” by Marcus Stone. The 
former is a study of rustic life, and breathes throughout a supreme pathos 
and homeliness. An old man, whose days may fairly be supposed to 
number the allotted three score years and ten, is seated in front of the 
picture, facing us. The fine head, with its heavily-furrowed lines, is admi- 
rably portrayed, as is the half-absent expression of the face, telling of a 
mind which is slipping back to other days, and recalling the joys and 
sorrows they brought with them. His arm encircles the waist of a little 
girl who leans on his knee, and whose youthful face, unlike that of her 
grandfather’s, speaks of an entire contentment with her present life, which, 
happily for her, possesses neither the power of recalling past sorrows nor 
revealing those which may be in store for her in the unknown future. The 
exquisitely harmonious colouring blends in with the soft light of the summer 
evening which steals through the small lattice window. The highest 
praise must be given Mr. Herkomer for the thoughtful, earnest study 
which characterizes his work. 

The second example we have quoted is, to our thinking, even more 
beautiful in its touching portrayal of the sorrows of childhood. ‘The 
figure is that of a little girl of some seven or eight summers, clad in 
a white frock with deep yellow sash, whilst a single poppy nestles 
close to her throat. ‘The Gainsborough hat proves a most artistic 
background for the sweet, plaintive little face before us. The lips are 
firmly set together with a mute expression of grief, which seems to be trying 
its utmost to keep the tears back. The grey blue eyes have a weary, heavy 
look about them, and the cause of all this sorrow is explained by the empty 
cage the girl holds in her hand, which will never again contain the little 
songster she loved so well. She treads upon a carpet composed of leaves 
of that deep reddish tint which bespeak the fall of the year, and these 
merge into a background of seared withered foliage. It would be scarcely 
possible to over-estimate the united beauty and pathos with which Mr. 
Marcus Stone’s work is so full. 

The two studies by Mr. Leslie, entitled “‘ The First Day of the Holidays,” 
and the other side of the picture, when a fresh term has once more come 
round, are remarkable for their careful, sound work, but they fail to interest 
except as portraits, and the same may be said with regard to “ A Sonatina,” 
by J. Collier, which represents a girl playing a violin as she passes through 
an old gallery, the minute, careful painting of which is to be highly praised. 
“The Captive,” by Millais, is seemingly another admirable portrait of a 
handsome girl, clad in a dress of the deepest blue, and carrying a dish filled 
with lemons intermixed with dark green leaves. The three studies by Mrs. 
Allingham are most clever in perfection of detail, which is still further ex- 
hibited in Mr. Alma Tadema’s work, entitled “ Settling a Difference.” This 
picture must be seen to be appreciated, so impossible would it be to give 
an accurate idea of the careful study which has been bestowed on the in- 
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numerable objects of glass and silver on the dinner-table, intermingled with 
flowers and blue china. “ The Captain of the Eleven,” by P. H. Calderon, 
is a pleasing study of a handsome boy, but the colouring is inclined to be 
crude, whilst Sir F. Leighton’s “‘ Yasmeeneh” fails to prove attractive from 
its impossible delicacy of flesh colouring. Lastly, though not least, must 
we mention the picture by Briton Riviere, entitled ‘‘ Mother Hubbard.” 
How full of excitement is the mind of this little girl in the large mob-cap, as 
she timidly looks through the half-closed door, holding back the dog, who 
gazes into his young mistress’s face as though demanding an explanation of 
her anxiety. This study is remarkable for its combination of power and 
simplicity, which renders it one of the most popular works of a collection 
which possesses so much that is attractive and worthy of praise. 


Mr. Millais’ new picture entitled “‘ The Stowaway,” now being exhibited 
at the King Street Galleries, is deserving of careful consideration, were it 
only for the evident time and study which has been bestowed on the work. 
The figure is that of a young boy, clad in the poorest of rags, with naked 
feet, who crouches against a cask in the hold of a vessel, and with up- 
turned face gazes attentively at the glimmer of light which streams on him 
from above, whilst he listens half defiantly, half hopefully, for any sound 
which may come to break the awful stillness and quiet which surround 
him. It is needless to say that the whole power of the picture depends 
entirely on the expression of the face, which, left to cur own imagination, 
we should in all probability conceive to be haggard and worn, with that 
hunted-down look resembling a wounded animal at bay. But such is not 
the case in the present instance. Instead of a boy who, even at the best of 
times, has been accustomed to wage war against privation and want, Mr. 
Millais has chosen for his subject a gently nurtured lad, who, for some 
unexplained reason, has run away from home to seek his fortune, though 
being apparently quite incapable of fighting his own battles. The ex- 
pression of the face can scarcely be called pleasing, and, strange as it may 
seem, its sense of refinement seems to jar upon us. It destroys the 
strength and dramatic power which constitute the life of the whole 
character—take away the defiance of control, the loathing of injustice, and 
what remains ? A pleasing study or not, as the case may be, but neverthe- 
less one which possesses neither the power of arousing our sympathies or 
exciting our admiration. The subject, as we understand it, depends so 
entirely on strong dramatic instinct that without it, however beautiful the 
surrounding work may be considered, it can only be likened to a casket 
from which the jewel has been taken. Chief amongst the pictures con- 
tained in this exhibition is one by G. Pagluz, entitled, ‘“‘ The Naiads,” 
which represents two nude figures of girls, one of whom, with outstretched 
hands raised above her head, reclines in a shell of pearl, whilst the other 
with her feet in the pure bright water leanshalf over her. The exquisitely 
graceful curves of the two figures entertwine one with the other in a perfect 
harmony of outline. A flight of seagulls whirl around them in the dark 
gloomy atmosphere as though foretelling an approaching storm. “Summer 
Moonlight,” by H. Moore, is a charming study of mingled peace and 
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rest, and the same may be said with regard to “Moonrise,” by H. W. 
Davis. The picture by Frank Holl entitled “‘ Hush,” is full of earnest 
thought, which seems to grow upon us as we realize its perfections and 
allow them to steal into our hearts. 


Again they come, these books of “ Readings and Recitations.” Well, 
the more the merrier, for it is a popular and wholesome entertainment, and 
one in great favour just now, when we hear of “champion reciters,” and 
prizes awarded to the most successful readers of a district. Clergymen 
must look to their laurels, being, as a rule, wholesale murderers of the 
Queen’s English, and unable either to give effect to their own compositions 
or to the beautiful language contained in Holy Writ and the English Liturgy. 
The last book of the kind I have on my table is called “ Select Readings 
and Recitations,” by George W. Baynham (London: Blackie & Son, Old 
Bailey), and it is accompanied by rules and exercises on correct pronuncia- 
tion, gesture, tone, and emphasis. I have no doubt these rules are very 
valuable, but the two great things requisite are a good voice and a feeling 
heart. To these must be added an accurate ear for rhyme and rhythm. 
There is one part of the arrangement of the present volume with which I 
cannot possibly agree. Some of the most beautiful pcems in the English 
language are printed as bald prose. Fancy Hood’s “ Bridge of Sighs,” 
Browning’s ‘“ Pied Piper of Hamelin,” Poe’s “ Raven,” and Longfellow’s 
“Death of Minnehaha” being printed as if they were written in prose! 
How is it possible to convey the natural effect if the metre is wholly 
destroyed? Space economized by such a process is dearly earned. 


Apropos of “‘ Jonathan Bradford” and the “Silver King.” That peculiar 
playwright who to his patronymic Ball, prefixed his mother’s maiden 
name, Fitz, and so became Fitzball, had, of course, when he came to do 
‘*Macaire” into what he was pleased to cail English, no insurmountable 
scruples to prevent his heightening the interest of his piece by appropriating 
for two of its characters the real names of two prominent personages in a 
tragedy of real life, still remembered in 1833—to wit, Jonathan Bradford 
and Squire Hayes. The real Jonathan, however, was not at all the virtuous 
victualler which the exigencies of the French piece required Mr. Fitzball to 
make him out. He undoubtedly “went for’ the Squire with that carving 
knife. The Squire’s servant, though, having been beforehand with Mr. 
Bradford, the latter was presently found, just as an audience sees Denver, 
lethal weapon in hand, gazing at the corpse of his intended victim, “in 
a state of horror and astonishment.” So far the “ situations” are identical. 
The essential difference, of course, is that whereas Denver convinces himself 
he is a murderer, the Bradford of actuality found it impossible to convince 
anybody that Ae was not. 


Turning over Mrs. Carlyle’s recently published “Letters” just now, I 
came across the following story of Macready. The actor and his wife had 
come to make a morning call in Cheyne Row : 


“Geraldine,” says Mrs. Carlyle, “ professed to be mightily taken with 
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Mrs. Macready, not so much with William. Poor dear William! I never 
thought him more interesting, however. To see a man, who is exhibiting 
himself every night on a stage, blushing like a young girl in a private room, 
is a beautiful phenomenon for me. His wife whispered into my ear as we 
sat together on the sofa: ‘ Do you know, poor William is in a perfect agony 
to-day at having been brought here in that great-coat? It is a stage great- 
coat, but was only worn by him twice ; the piece it was made for did not 
succeed, but it was such an expensive coat, I would not let him give it 
away ; and doesn’t he look well in it?” Iwish Jeannie had seen him in 
the coat ; magnificent fur neck and sleeves, and with such frogs in the front. 
He did look well, but so heartily ashamed of himself.” 


Macready, by the way, could not always have been so acutely affected, 
when he wore off the stage a garment contaminated by connection with 
“the wretched art which I have been wasting my life upon,” as he was 
pleased to call making £2,000 or £3,000 a year. Dickens sends him a 
note one evening from Devonshire Terrace, reminding him that he once 
gave the world assurance of a waistcoat. ‘ You wore it, sir, I think, in 
‘Money.’ It was a remarkable and precious waistcoat, wherein certain broad 
stripes of blue or purple disported themselves as by a combination of extra- 
ordinary circumstances too happy to occur again. I have seen it on your 
manly chest in private life. I saw it, sir, I think the other day.” And so 
on, winding up with a request for the loan of this astounding habiliment to 
show to his tailor ‘‘as a sample of my tastes and wishes.” Now this note 
was written in 1845, some five years after “Money” had been produced. 
Perhaps the “ contamination” had been worn off by then. 


Mrs. Alfred Maddick was, I cannot help thinking, ill-advised to enter 
upon her career as an actress with so ambitious a programme. The pro- 
fession she has chosen to adopt is as much open to her as to any one else ; 
but how could she save by a miracle hope to succeed in the days of good 
sound acting as Lady Clancarty or as Julia in “ The Hunchback,” without 
learning how to express the passion she doubtless feels, or to interpret the 
dramatic despair that is at the root of both characters? Such a beautiful stage 
face has not been seen since Adelaide Neilson first took London by storm, 
and it will doubtless be urged that at the outset this gifted actress had little 
to recommend her but her beauty and grace. Those who say so can 
never have seen her play Juliet originally at the Royalty Theatre, and at a 
scratch performance. I did; but, apart from her rough accent and pro- 
vincial voice, there were the signs of very remarkable power, passion, and 
intense feeling. It was a rough diamond, but it was a diamond for all 
that. Mrs. Maddick has far more than Miss Neilson’s difficulty of voice 
to contend with. She has anatural grace, ease, and elegance, such as we 
rarely see upon the stage ; but at present the spectator does not find that 
carrying-away force, intensity, and enthusiasm that are the passports to 
success. It is not so much that the voice is weak, unconvincing, and 
refuses to do the bidding of the owner of it ; the real truth is, that behind 
the voice there is but little prompting of passion or deep feeling. What 
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Mrs. Maddick did at the first performance at Brighton, and subsequently 
in London, was wonderful enough for a novice ; but it was not the kind of 
convincing acting that would at present recommend itself to the general 
public. I am bold enough to think that Mrs. Maddick, in her natural 
ambition to succeed as a star, has mistaken the line of character in which 
she would show to the greatest advantage. Comedy is evidently her Sorte, 
and not strong sentiment. She can coquette, but she cannot convince. 
She would play, for instance, Lady Betty Noel far better than Lady Clan- 
carty. She would enact Helen infinitely better than Julia. The mistake 
of inexperience can be rectified, but inexperience itself cannot award the 
sensibility that gives music to the voice and intelligence to every expres- 
sion. In these days, when there is no provincial school and few oppor- 
tunities for any actress to learn her business anywhere, we must not be too 
hard on the ambition of débutantes. But they must remember that the 
public knows more about good acting than it ever gets the credit for, and 
at present they will only have the best for their money. 


The plays in which Mrs. Maddick has been engaged have, however, been 
extremely interesting in that they have drawn attention to the sudden and 
determined influence upon the art-loving public of Mr. E. S. Willard as 
an actor of rare skill and expression. We have to go back to the early 
days of Mr. Henry Irving to recall an artist who in character parts has 
shown such a sensitive appreciation of character, or has presented us with 
such a rare delicacy of treatment as Mr. E. S. Willard in the character of 
King William in “ Clancarty.” It is quite true that the part has been well 
played before, it lends itself readily to effect by means of the contrast to 
other characters in the play, and by the quick changes from melancholy to 
humour and from humour to subdued pathos. But it has never before 
been so acted as to startle an audience by its significance. Mr. Willard 
shows, what Mr. Irving has so often shown, a skill in conveying the working 
of the mind on the actor’s face. It is not merely what is commonly called 
character acting, but the actor for the moment becomes the character he 
personates. No one but an artist out of the common run of artists could 
convey so clearly and so accurately those waves of expression on the 
human face. In this King William we see the abiding sadness, the 
melancholy induced by an irreparable loss, but ever and anon the sorrow- 
stained face breaks into curious smiles or is illumined by old records of a 
pronounced but subtle humour. The face indeed of the actor is a study 
from first to last ; he conveys as much when he is silent as when he is 
sharing in the dialogue, and from such a performance as this the impres- 
sion appears to be growing that Mr. E.S. Willard is not merely a skilful 
interpreter of melodramatic villains, but a very remarkable actor of rare 
finish and high intelligence. As yet, so far as London is concerned, he 
has done nothing more than to begin by degrees, and by doing so to work 
himself gradually and persistently to the front. His talent has never yet 
been severely taxed, and no one can possibly tell how far he may succeed or 
how far he may fail. Overand over again the actor’s coolness and aplomb 
have been recognized: he has recently shown a command over the 
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pathetic stop. He has begun modestly, and, being an artist, is not likely 
to hurry the test that must come sooner or later. But I venture to think 
that if Mr. Willard were to venture on such a character as Louis the 
Eleventh, for instance, there would be some excitement to see the result. 


An amateur dramatic entertainment was given by the officers of the 
Second East York Artillery Volunteers, at the Public Rooms, Hull, on 
March 28. The pieces selected for representation were the comedy- 
drama ‘ Alone,” by Messrs. J. Palgrave Simpson and Herman C. Merivale, 
and Buckstone’s well-known farce, “The Rough Diamond.” Both were 
capitally rendered, and the entertainment passed off most successfully. In 
the first-named piece the part of Colonel Challis was admirably given by 
Mr. M. Grant-Dalton ; Mr. Bernard Barton performed capitally as Stratton 
Strawless, Mr. B. S. Jacobs was well suited in the part of Dr. Micklethwaite, 
and Mr. G. W. Pyburn was passable as Captain Cameron. Mrs. W. H. 
Wellsted (Miss Elise Maizey) played most effectively as Maude Trevor, 
and Miss Dibb represented Mrs. Thornton with an ease and grace which 
were most charming. In the “ Rough Diamond” the character of Margery 
could scarcely have been in better hands than those of Mrs. Wellsted, 
who kept the audience in continued merriment by her performance. She 
was ably assisted in her effort in this direction by Mr. W. H. Wellsted as 
Cousin Joe, his make-up and acting of the character being perfect. Lieut.- 
Colonel Pudsey may also be complimented on his rendering of Sir William 
Evergreen, and Mr. J. Allan-Jackson made a very excellent Lord Plato, 
while Mr. J. G. Smithson was tolerably successful as Captain Blenheim, 
and to Mrs. Pudsey was entrusted the rendering of Lady Plato. 


Mr. Percy F. Marshall recently gave a performance at the Ladbroke 
Hall to a well-filled and enthusiastic audience, when “ Meg’s Diversion” 
was played, the occasion being Mr. Marshall’s last appearance as an 
amateur. His conception of Ashley Merton was good; the action was 
not strained, and Mr. Marshall’s elocutionary powers were used to some 
effect, but he lacked energy. Another fault lies in his failing to tho- 
roughly imbue himself in his character. The support given to Mr. 
Marshall was fair. Mr. Conyers Norton was well suited as the Farmer. 
Mr. Henry A. Stacke was a rather forced Jasper, Mr. T. E. Forster an 
excellent Roland, and Mr. F. Upton an exaggerated and absurd Eytem. 
Miss Eleanor Rothsay played Meg charmingly, Miss Kate Erlam made 
a spirited Cornelia, and Mrs. Lennox-Brown a humorous Mrs. Netwell. 
After the performance of Mr. Craven’s drama, Mr. Marshall delivered a 
farewell address, and being recalled, asked the audience “to kindly remain 
for the last piece, ‘ Uncle’s Will,’ as this was considered by many of his 
friends to be his best effort.” He was undoubtedly good in this, and 
played in a cool yet jovial style without being boisterous. Mr. S. P. Platt 
as Mr. Barker, and Mrs. T. C. Collett as Florence Marigold, lent good 
aid. “In the Gloaming” was the opening item, Miss Mary Brown 
deserving mention for her vivacious rendering of Florence Asher. 
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On April 5, the Owl Dramatic Society gave a performance at St. George’s 
Hall in aid of the funds of the London Fever Hospital. In “ Auld 
Acquaintance,” Mr. F. Crawford played fairly well as John Manley, Mr. 
W. M. Colling was quietly humorous as Butts, Mr. A. H. Davenport a 
good doctor, and Mr. Frank Hole was made awkward and out of place as } 
Barty. Miss Emily Miller played with great spirit and freshness as Julia, : 
and Miss Louisa Peach made a natural Amy. ‘“ The Wedding March” 
was fairly well given, and the amusing situations brought out with precision 
and appreciation, but the last act dragged considerably, and the waits 
were tiresome. Mr. S. J. Barrett, as Mr. Woodpecker Tapping, was full 
of life, and his acting was very effective. Mr. Frank Hole, well made-up 
as Uncle Bopaddy, proved himself capable and was very amusing, whilst 
Mr. A. W. Hughes was an energetic Poppytop. The Duke of Turniptop- 2 
shire was capitally rendered by Mr. Arthur Hanson. Mr. H. Belding was ‘ 
a capable Major. Mr. Ralph Vincent was good in the small part of 
Foodle. Amongst the ladies, Miss Helen Palgrave, as the Marchioness, 
showed a keen appreciation of the satire and wit of the piece, and her by- 
play was particularly good. Miss Rose Bouverie lacked animation as Miss 
Bunthunder, Miss M. Ward was too slow as Sophy, and Anna was made 
the most of by Miss Louisa Peach. 
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On the evenings of April 5, 6, 9, 10, 11 and r2 theatrical performances 
were given on board H.M.S. Rainbow, lying off Waterloo Bridge, by 
members of the Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers’ musical and dramatic 
club. The proceedings may be regarded as successful in every way. The 
stage and auditorium were placed between decks, and were lighted by j 
means of the Swan electric lamps. The work of lighting was carried out 
by’;Messrs. Laing, White and Wharton, the necessary electric current 
being supplied from patent batteries provided by the Duplex Company. 
The lights burnt steadily and with great brilliancy. ‘The programme on 
each evening consisted of “ Meg’s Diversion” and a new musical farce in 
two acts, written by Mr. Charles F. Fuller and composed by Mr. Campbell 
Williams, entitled “ The Fifteenth Century.” In Mr.Craven’s drama the best 
performance was the Jeremy Crow of Mr. Windham Cutter. Meg was 
played with success by Miss Florence Worth, who should suppress a 
tendency to being over-serious. The new musical piece is well written, 
and some of the music is bright and pleasing. The idea is this: A 
gentleman is musical-mad, and he has, moreover, a craze to live in an old- 
time castle. So his son and his daughter’s sweetheart take him to a 
dilapidated castle and soon cure him of his craze. The principal part was 
acted with consistency by the author, Mr. Charles F. Fuller, a clever bit 
of acting was given by Mr. Campbell Williams, and Mr. H. Dicker was 
funny as the page. Miss Rose Roberts was effective as a dissatisfied 
servant, and Miss Lily Meredith was pleasing as the daughtet. 
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A constant correspondent writes :—Thinking it may be interesting to 
the readers of THE THEATRE, who have perused Mr. Dutton Cook’s K 
Article on Joe Miller in the March number of the Magazine, to read the Ne 
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epitaph on his gravestone (for which I am indebted to Mr. George Willis’s 
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“Current Notes,” or “Price Current of Literature,” published nearly 
thirty years ago), I give it, together with the following remarks pre- 
ceding it :— 

“Joe Miller’s Jest-Book.—Josiah Miller, the Liston, or Compton of his 
day, according to the obituaries of the time, died in August, 1738, and 
was interred in the burial-ground of St. Clement Danes, in Portugal Street, 
at the west end, near the watch-house, in front of the door of which, 
occupying the place of the now-kerbstone, formerly stood the parish stocks 
and whipping-post. 

“‘ Yesterday, on passing the gates, I strolled in; the gravestones are all 
moved, and building materials for the new hospital now obtrude irre- 
verently over the graves. 

“ These chronicles of death’s doings in bygone days—the gravestones— 
are, I learn, to be used and worked up in the progressive erection, so that 
the inscriptions in memory of the dead will soon be, if they are not so 
already, immediately lost. 

“Joe Miller’s stone I found flat on the earth, at the east end, near the 
present hospital, the face upwards, with a great beam lying across it. 
Evidently some curiosity has been excited about the stone, but its present 
position seems to be the harbinger of its fate ; its destruction may be thus 
foreseen. 

“With some difficulty, the inscription being much defaced by the operation 
of the weather, I transcribed the following :— 


HERE LYE THE REMAINS OF 
HONEST JO MILLER, 


WHO WAS 
A TENDER HUSBAND, 
A SINCERE FRIEND, 
A FACETIOUS COMPANION, 
AND AN EXCELLENT COMEDIAN. 


LTe departed this Life the 15th day of August, 1738, 
Aged 54 years. 


If humour, wit, and honesty could save 
The humorous, witty, honest, from the grave, 
The grave had not so soon this tenant found, 
Whom honesty, and wit, and humour crown’d ; 
Could but esteem and love preserve our breath, 
And guard us longer from the stroke of Death, 
The stroke of Death on him had later fell, 
Whom all mankind esteem’d and lov’d so well. 
S. Duck. 


From respect to social worth, 
mirthful qualities, and histrionic excellence, 
commemorated by poetic talent in humble life ; 
the above inscription, which Time 
had nearly obliterated, has been preserved 
and transferred to this Stone by order of 
Mr. Jarvis Buck, Churchwarden A.D. 1816.” 
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The jests ascribed to Joe Miller, derived, however, from a variety of 
sources, were the compilation of John Mottley, a literary drudge of that 
day. The first edition, “‘ price one shilling,” was published in December, 
1738, but the title is not dated. The rarity of this dateless edition has 
greatly enhanced its price. At the Bindley sale, Part II. No. 974, Messrs. 
Longmans purchased his copy for eleven pounds five shillings, 

One is sorry to see the gravestones of such men as Joe Miller is de- 
cribed in his epitaph destroyed, but with such a true and faithful record of 
his sayings and doings as given to us by Mr. Dutton Cook he will not be 
altogether forgotten. 


Aique iterum Worcester. Miss O’Neill, whilst on a visit there, received 
from Elliston’s successor at the Theatre Royal an offer for an appearance, 
over the terms of which offer the “ star” took time to'_ponder. Meantime, 
her host, an enthusiastic admirer of the beauties of his native place, walked 
his guest to the top of Rainbow Hill under promise of showing -her the 
finest scenery in England. During the ascent, he repeatedly entreated her 
not to turn till he gave the word, being anxious that she should not, by 
premature enjoyment, lose the full delight of the prospect, from the proper 
point of view. Now, whether “The O’Nale” ever sat to Thackeray for his 
Miss Fotheringay er not, it is not unknown that solid “ poy” was apt to 
have greater attractions for her than “ pomes,” however beautiful, and that 
the prospect she could best appreciate was that of an increased balance at 
her bankers. Hence, when, arrived at the summit, with the vaunted 
panorama all spread before thern, her escort, anticipative of her raptures, 
turned her about with an exulting : “Wow, Madam! What do you think 
of it?’—hence the most practical of Juliets quietly annihilated him by 
saying: “ Think of it? Well, I think you had better tell your friend the 
manager that I really can’t come for less than the £100.” 


Alfred Bunn, Musarum delicia, Gentleman-at-Arms and Lessee of Drury 
Lane, gives another and a stronger instance of “the ruling passion,” in the 
case of his intimate abomination, W. C. Macready, and in the shape of a 
story which the ingenious Alfred fathers upon Elliston. Macready was 
sick—as it was feared, sick unto death. Elliston called to see him, and 
was admitted to the sick chamber. There lay Macready, prostrate, ex- 
hausted, just able to utter his belief that his last hour had come. Elliston 
did his best to cheer him; and, by-and-by, when the moribund had 
apparently sunk into a doze, glided on tiptoe out of the apartment. He 
had scarcely reached the bottom of the staircase when he was recalled by 
an intimation that Mr. Macready wished to speak to him. Naturally 
expecting that some posthumous service was about to be required at his 
hands, Elliston bent over the dying man’s pillow. And then, in broken, 
feeble accents, Macready said :—“ Ell-is-ton, do-you-thi-nk that ‘Rob 
Roy’ re-du-ced to-two-acts—would be—a good—after-piece—for—my— 
benefit ?” 
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MRS. STIRLING. 


‘A true gentleman should not only be without fear, 
but without reproach,’ 
—CASTE. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘THE THEATRE BY 
THE ST. JAMES’S PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, 72, PICCADILLY, W. 











